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Solved—A Long Standing Magazine Problem! 








Regardless 
of size, mag- 
azines can 
now beal- 
phabetically 
arranged 
with an even 
line at top. 











PATFNY SENDING 


Marazines of different heights are lined up evenly [abel holder at top of each magazine holder. 





on removable steel holders that are adjustable to 
any height between 9” and 16”. Adjustment is ac- 
complished by means of a wing nut at back of 
holder—No tools required. 

Magazines of different widths are accommodated by 
merely moving the holders to one side on rod to 
vary the spaces between holders. 

Insert a new title as you would insert a new book on 
the others to make 








shelf—by moving to one side 
space. 

More than one issue of a title can be placed on a 
holder. Holders are 1%” deep front to back. 


Magazines in binders can be placed on rack. 








No leanine forward of magazines. This is prevented 
by the backward slope of the holders 





Mail your order to 


Library Equipment Service Company 





377 North Fifth Street 
Newark, New Jersey | 





Ord erly— 
attractive— 
easy to lo- 
cate, period- 
icals on the 
new Lesco 
unit maga- 
zine rack 
make an in- 
viting  dis- 





play. 


These 
are correct size for standard printed labels. 

Color of finish: Selected quartered oak in light, dark | 
golden or any other color of finish required at stock | 

price. Steel magazine holders have attractive dark | | 
brown dull lacquer finish. 
Catalogue No. 1250, First Unit Lesco magazine rack | 
with finished ends. Capacity 35 current titles. 5’ 
high, 4’ wide, 20%” deep front to back. | 


eC eT eee ee $90.00 each 
$80.00 each 


Price delivered 
Additional units to be joined to first unit. 


This rack can be made to order 8 or 9 rows high, 
or to fit any width of space. 


Lesco stock unit magazine rack will be sent to 
your library prepaid on approval. 
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HAVE YOU READ WHAT 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIAUNIVERSITY, 
SAYS ABOUT 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA ? 





You will like this beautiful Early- 
{merican Danersk Book-table, FREE 


with every order! 


You will agree with Dr. Butler 
when you see the latest printing 
of THe New INTERNATIONAL, 
with its remarkable NEW 2000- 
page, 2-volume Supplement 
containing the very latest and 
most recent information of all 
the world happenings, the lat- 
est advancements in commerce, 
science, religion, business, peda- 
gogy, in fact—ALL human ac- 
tivity of every sort! 


dn authentic Danersk, Early- 
American, solid-maple, walnut 


tone book-table, retailing for 
$30, will be given FREE with 


every order. 


Please mention THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering 








School children find THE NEW INTERNATIONAL fascinating and helpful 


‘“*T FIND IT A MOST ADMIRABLE 
AND CONVENIENT BOOK OF 
REFERENCE... I CONGRATULATE 
YOU CORDIALLY UPON THIS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF ONE OF OUR MOST SIGNIFI- 
CANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE.”’ 


(Signed) NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Dr. Burton STEVENSON, direc- 
tor of the American Library in 
Paris, writes, “A long and thor- 
ough experience with Tue 
NEW INTERNATIONAL in library 
work has convinced me that 
it is far and away the best all- 
around reference tool we have 
. - . when any one asks me to 
advise which encyclopedia 
should be purchased for per- 
sonal use, I always recommend 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL.” 


Just Coming from the 
Press! 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL, and 
its NEW 2000-page Supple- 
ment, is just coming from the 
press. It contains more articles 
—and more RECENT, up-to- 
date material than any other 
work of its kind. The Popular 


a a a 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
| Send me, without obligation, your illustrated book ex- 
plaining THE NEW INTERNATIONALENCYCLOP EDIA, the 


new Supplement, the book-table, and easy payment terms, 


Name 
| Street 


| City 


Edition of Tue New Inrerna- 
TIONAL is bound in the Blue 
Classic Vellum a handsome 
binding that will stand the 
wear of classroom use. 


It Is Easy to Own This 
Remarkable Encyclopedia 
Send the coupon now and see 
how easy it is to own this work. 
A surprisingly low initial pay- 
ment will bring THe New In- 
TERNATIONAL to you. The small 
monthly payments are so low 
that you hardly notice the 
amount. Many hundreds of 
educators and teachers have 
placed their orders already. 
® 
Send the coupon for free illustrated 
book and complete information about 


the special terms for schools and 
libraries. 
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| SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT | 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 





| Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 





| 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 


Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 




















THE PUTNAM 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street, just west of Sth Ave. 24 Bedford Street, Strand 














Librarians* Agree 





*NAMES UPON REQUEST 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is rematkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


* “The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to 


the good service which you have been giving us.” 


“Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves 
many of the new books before our clients have read about them in 
the Saturday Review ! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 
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Please mention THe LipraAry JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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[vw vism BOTTICELLI 


AND THE FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE 





fhe most significant work on this great artist of a grand epoch. A re- 
vised popular edition, in 1 volume, of a work first published in 3 volumes 
by The Medici Society at $125, and now out of print. Royal Cortissoz $15.00 
says: “I know of nothing that can quite touch this work.” 190 illustra- 
tions; 16 in color. Published jointly with The Medici Society of London. 





, se aac . 
New Medici Picture Travel Guides 
Published jointly with The Medici Society of London 


THE COUNTRY ROUND PARIS $3.50 Each 


By EpmMonp PiLon 265 Illustrations 


PARIS By Moma C1iarkk, Author of “Paris sone | 





“French Cameos,” etc. 330 Illustrations 














“WHERE THE BEE SUCKS” 


A Flower Anthology 





By Toto WiLLiAMs, A book for flower lovers. An enchanting miscellany from English poetry from the 16th 
to che 19th century. With 12 full color plates by Kay Cameron. $4.00 


THE MAN AT THE GATE OF THE WORLD 


By W. E. CuLe. A legend concerning Caspar, one of the Magi, and his enthralling adventures through 20 
vears, following the Star. A new classic that has already gone through many editions in England. “Chal- 
lenges comparison with Henry van Dyke's ‘Other Wise Man.’ "—New Chronicle, England. With original hand 
printed etching by Albert R. Thayer. Gift edition. $1.50 


THE MINDES DELIGHT 


By Heptey Hore-Nicnoison. A fanciful anthology. A whimsical collection from English and French litera- 
ture. $4.50 














WAR BREAKS DOWN DOORS 


By Major Joun N. Greety. An epic of the raw material of manhood from the mines of Pennsylvania, ham- 
mered on the anvil of the Great War with amazing results. A soldier's story, a war story, an ardent love 
story, $2.50 


THE DUSTY HIGHWAY 


By Curistine Wuitinc Parmenter. A gallant story of youth, an impulsive marriage, a tramp-wise quest for 
happiness, and the discovery that sophisticated neighbors can make rocky the road to content. $2.50 

















C\, HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT | 7D ) 
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BENNETT BOOK STUDIOS, INC. 


240 West 23rd Street, New York City 


WE ANNOUNCE THAT :— 


We shall hereafter mail occasional sales lists of out-of-print books and first editions 
to all leading public and collegiate libraries. The Library Discount will be the same 
as the Dealer Discount. . . .25% 

We also solicit from libraries expert repair work and hand binding in full or three- 
quarters imported Levants, Moroccos and Calfs. Eighteenth Century mottled calf (pre- 
pared by ourselves) a specialty. We make seventeen varieties of slip cases, Solander 
cases and folios for books, autograph letters and documents. 


We will deliver books in correct period design for any epoch or country. We do 
mending of origina) cloth, board or leather covers; we mend tears or holes in sheets. 
We do remargining, facsimile lettering, decorative hand-lettering, mounting and in- 
laying. If the right papers are obtainable (and we can generally find the papers if the 
books are of American origin) we can make full-page facsimiles that are absolutely 
“convincing”. The prices for expert repair work depend to some degree on the value 
of the volumes because of the necessary care in handling items of great rarity. 


Standard rates the same for both Library and Trade orders. Correspondence in- 
vited. Trade, collector and library references on request. 


WHITMAN BENNETT 


left of our latest bibliographical publication. . High Spots of American 


N.B Only 150 copies lef 
Literature, by Merle Johnson. Bibliography of early American Literature (prior to 1821) now 


in preparation 




















A 45 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 








INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 

such excellent service and selling books at such liberal discounts 

that many of the largest Public, School and College Libraries in 

the country have been buying their books from us. To have 

kept many of our patrons for 45 years is a record which speaks 
more eloquently for our service than any words of glowing self-praise 
we might be tempted to write. 


Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free 68 Page Bargain Book Catalog 














THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET =i NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 








Piease mention THe LiprARy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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AMERICA HAS become book conscious, and, as 
book sales have increased, the general public 
has become more interested in the appearance of 
and in the problems facing those who publish, 
produce and distribute books. To meet the de- 
mand for information about books, many excel- 
lent new volumes on printing and on_ book 
collecting have been issued. There has been very 
little literature on the subject of publishing 
however, and litthe bookmaking from the point 
of view of the layman, as contrasted with the 
point of view of the specialist 


A NUMBER of vears ago Frederick H. Hiteh- 
cock saw the trend of public interest and printed 
in 1906 the first edition of “The Building of a 
Book,” bringing together articles from authori- 
| ties on each problem of the bookmaker. The 
volume found immediate usefulness but has been 
long out of print and copies difficult to obtain by 
those newly come into the bock field and needing 
just this kind of survey. Mr. Hitcheock had 
practical experience as a publisher and designer 
of books, a personal enthusiasm for the subject, 
{ and knew just to whom to turn for the chapters 
for his book. 


HIS INTEREST in the subject did not lessen 
as the years went by, and just before and up to 
his death a few months ago, he was busy, at the 
suggestion of his friends, preparing a revised 
edition. The material had all been gathered and 
edited before his death. Every chapter was re- 


subject reviewed by the original author or some- 
one who had succeeded to an equal eminence in 
the field. He thus made the book thoroughly up 
to-date, as valuable to today's larger group of 
book lovers as was the first printing to its 
owners, 


THE SCOPE of the book publishing office has 
very greatly broadened in twenty-five years, and 
Lyman B. Sturgis of the Century Company has 
had a varied experience by which to interpret 
the changes. The function of the literary agent 


weighed, new chapters were added, and every 


EVERY LIBRARIAN 


should read and own 


BUILDING OF A BOOK 


because 


has broudened with new markets for the author's 
output and Carl Brandt in a new chapter points 
out how the work of the agent fits in with the 
progress of a manuscript, 


WITH Lawton L. Walton's article on The 
Manufacturing Department we begin to get a 
picture of the complicated processes which the 
publisher must coordinate and direct He must 
Know something of types and how best to choose 
of papers and their selection for varying books 
of inks and their composition. All of these basic 
factors are here described authoritatively but 


bpiefly. 


THE PUBLISHER must know, too, the re 
sources and limitations of hand and machine 
typesetting, proof reading and its pitfalls, the 
printing press itself and the way it can be made 
to give best results 


THE FIELD of book illustration opens up a 
whole new set of questions for the bookmaker 
and a new field of delight for the book lover 
Line cuts have their special virtues and halt 
tones their advantages; color can be had by 
Various methods, lithography, four-color, offset 


BEFORE THE book is printed the publisher 
has been planning its binding, and machines 
fully as intricate as the machines for typesetting 
and printing will produce large editions or small 
with amazing quickness He has been putting 
his mind also on the problems of publicity, ad 
vertising and sales canvass, so that the book 
may have its adequate hearing If all the pub 
lishers’ staffs, all the booksellers, librarians and 
the ultimate readers should come to know mor 
about the problems which have been faced i) 
producing the volume which they are handling, the 
book world would be tied still closer togethe 
and, if this volume could help to bring that re 
sult. Mr. Hitchcock will have attained something 
of his purpose in planning it, a volume for whos: 
preparation so many friends gave their cordial 
support 


8vo. Cloth—$3.00 


Ready November Tenth 





2. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 W. 45th St. New York 


= 


BUILDING OF A BOOK. 
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You may send, with bill, regular library discount,... copies of 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street, New York 


ORDER FORM 


HITCHCOCR’S 
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The Franklin Square Agency Announces— 


the transfer of its magazine subscription business with 


libraries to The Mayfair Agency, which is operated by 
the same efficient management, but specializes in library 


business. The Mayfair Agency is owned and operated 
by Harper & Brothers, publishers since 1817. 


The Mayfair Agency welcomes every opportunity 








to bid on annual | 


lists of magazine Free Services to Clients 


{| 1. 10 outstanding magazine article 


subscriptions to || poster 
| 2. Periodical handbook 








| 
prove that maga- || 3. Periodical Record of Births, Deaths, | 
| and Changes of Title 
zines plus distinc- | 4. Adjecument poset cards | 
| 5. Title pages and indexes 
tive service cost no | 6. Replacement of defective copies { 
| 7. Detailed adjustment reports 
more than maga- 8. Prompt adjustment service 
9. Subscriptions adjusted to common | 
‘ | expiration date | 
zines aione. | 10. Sample copies | 








THE MAYFAIR AGENCY ¢ 


Distinctive Magazine Service 
51 East 33rd Street 
New York City 








Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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America’s favorite magazines 


More than 8,000,000 readers buy Crowell magazines the dignity of long-established ‘readers’ service.”’ 
regularly. Each one of these great publications has Librarians who plan their magazine shelves with re- 
won its way fairly, by public favor, to a position of gard for definite public demand will inevitably head 
leadership in its own field. Their joint popularity has their order lists with the Crowell group—the largest 
the solid basis of response to acknowledged needs, magazine circulation group in America 

The American Magazine Woman’s Home Companion 

$2.50 a year, 2 years $4 $1 a year, 3 years $2 

Collier’s, The National Weekly The Mentor 
$2 a year, 2 years $3.50 $2.50 a year, 2 years $4 


Quotations on other magazines gladly furnished 


HANSON - BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Desk L-J, 529 South Franklin Street, Chicago 

















HOME ECONOMISTS 


Book of Portraits 


To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- | 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These | 


bindings will prolong the life of each | , 
book until the pages are too soiled or | ards and some of her associates, 


Collection of portraits and brief 
biographical sketches of 28 home | 


economists, including Mrs. Rich- 


worn for further use. past and present officers of the | 


American Home Economics Asso- 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; | 


Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, | | ciation, and other leaders. 
and ngewe = — | | Bound by adjustable binder-sctews | 
splendidly. Prices and further details on | within an attractive, durable, brown | 
request. Dis 8! 

over 4 x 10'4. 


New Book Department in Charge of 


Mrs. K. E. Barry Price $5.00 postpaid 





Americian Home Economics 


| RADEMAEKERS | Aastaluiiie 


Library Binders and Booksellers 101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. | 
NEWARK New Jersey 
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ANNOUNCEMENT— 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO GRANGER’S 
INDEX TO POETRY AND RECITATIONS, 
1919-1928, is nearing completion. Librarians 
will be interested in this and also in the fact that 
a pre-publication price of $7.00 net, postpaid, is 
offered on orders received now; after publication 
the price will be advanced to $8.00 net, no dis- 
count. Send your order at once. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 











The Republic Farthest North 
By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


NE of the few sources of information 


on Finland and Finnish life which will 
invite the interest of many American readers. 


“In its sweep of the country and its in- 


terpretation of the people the book is 
a miracle of completeness . . . providing a 


real story for those who admire the 
heroic struggle for nationality of a 
small but vigorous race.’—Robert Mce- 
Bride, Editor of Travel. 

and it is far more interesting and 
satisiactory than the ordinary superficial 
travel book.”’-—The New York Times. 


$2.50 
220 pages 


The Ohio State University Press 
Columbus Ohio 








The Labor Banking 
Movement in the 
United States 


Prepared by the Industrial Relations Section 
(Department of Economics and Social Institutions) 
bs ’ ; 

Princeton University 
A. comprehensive and analytical study of the growth 
of the movement from 1920 to 1926 and of the 
changes which have taken place since that time. <A 
discussion of the purposes, policies, and experience 
of. labor banks, with comparative criticism of their 

features and histories. 

For the student of economic and social movements, 
the report examines intensively and impartially one 
of the most interesting recent developments in the 
relations betwen Labor and Capital. 


Paces xii, 378, 4 cttarts. Crotit, $2.50 


Also prepared by the 


Industrial Relations Section 
Employee Stock Ownership 
in the United States 


Published 1926—Third Printing, 1929, Cloth, $2.00 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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$33 























Edin PRIVATE 
ieseats PRESSES 


United States 
THEIR BOOKS 


$15.00 





A record of that fascinating field of publishing 
which has made so many contributions to scholar- 


ship and to fine book making. Contains an exhaus- 
tive check list of private press books, past and 
present. Completely indexed. Octavo, illustrated, 


494 pages. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
Will Ransom’s PRIVATE PRESSES AND 


Send cop 
THEIR BOOKS billed at $15.00 less library discounts to 
Signed 
Address 
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The “Vernier 
Steel Library Shelving 
A Super British Invention— 
remarkably ingenious, striking- 


ly original and extremely 
effective 


Mr. John Warner 
Chief Librarian of Newport says, 
“I can say after a study of existing 
types and considerable experience that 
the ‘Vernier’ is today the best type of 
British Steel Shelving for Public Library 


purposes.” 


HERE ARE A FEW 
ORIGINAL FEATURES 


Positive adjustment within the 
narrow margin of one-eighth of an 
inch. With a locking action. 
Maximum shelf fairway unobstruc- 
ted at the ends. 

Island Stacks self supporting. 
Countersunk label holders, etc. 


USED 


Exclusively in the District Libra- 
ries of Glasgow, and the “Vernier” 
Rolling Stacks in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. In the libraries 
of Nottingham, Leeds, Lambeth, 
Willesden and hundreds of other 
British Libraries. 


ON OFFER 


Patent Rights for United States of 
America and Canada 

The exclusive rights of manufacture 

and sale in the United States of America 

and Canada are on offer on the most 

reasonable terms. 


Librarians interested should write for 
illustrated list entitled Glasgow's Latest 


Libraries. Post free. 


LAMBERT FORTUNE 
SHELVING CO., LTD. 


62 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4, England 


British Rights Sales Libraco, Ltd., Manufacturers, G. A. 
Harvey, Ltd 
Australia Sales Manufacturer Wormald Bros., Ltd., Sydney. 
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Conical Tower, Zimbabwe Ruins 


SOUTH AFRICA— 


an outstanding 
exhibit for your 
library. 


STRIKING collection of fine, fresh 

photographs, picturing distinctive 
features of South Africa, is now available 
on loan for exhibition at your library. 


These pictures show many high spots of 
this wonderful country, where progres- 
sive modern civilization, picturesque na- 
tive African life and marvelous natural 
wonders combine to form one of the 
most interesting portions of the habit- 
able globe. 


Here are— 

The Kimberley Diamond Fields 
Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Rand Gold Mines 


Victoria Falls 

The Drakensburg Mountains 
The “Cape Beautiful” 
Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 
Durban, the Delightful 


The Valley of a Thousand Hills 
Interesting descriptive booklets, fully illus- 
trated, supplement the photographs, and 
an _up-to-date bibliography on South 
Africa may be had gratis on request. 
You can also make up a very attractive 
exhibit with our set of beautiful roto- 
gravure postcards, which may be re- 
tained for your files. 

We shall be very happy to cooperate with 
Librarians who desire these interesting 
photographic or postcard exhibits for 
their libraries. 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
oF SoutH AFRICA 
11 Broadway New York City 


—__ 2. 
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Forthcoming Issues of 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


In this issue two new features are started at the request of subscribers. One ts 
a page of news from Canadian libraries which will be continued regularly as news 
of interest comes in, and the other is a Questions and Answers page which will 
depend on the response of readers for continuation. We hope that many debatable 
questions on library problems will come in to make this page valuable. 


% An interesting article in the November first issue, which will be devoted to 
Children’s work, will be by Esther Johnston, Librarian-in-charge of the Central 


Circulation Branch of the New York Public Library. Miss Johnston will tell of 
the richness of the neighborhood contacts made by the children’s librarian. There 


will also be several brief articles dealing with vacation reading and book week 
celebrations from all over the country. 


“% The November fifteenth issue will include a worth-while article on “Science in 


Periodical Literature” by Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library. This paper was read at the Periodicals Round Table at Washington and 


those who were unable to hear it will be glad to find it printed next month. 


“& The near future holds for LIBRARY JOURNAL readers the promise of special 
numbers on hospital work, branch book-buying, book wagons, and other interest- 
ing phases of library work. B. E. W. 
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“Best-Books” Lists a Peril to Our Scholarly Profession 


Considering the Vast Mass of Books of All . dyes and Tongues the 


Guide Books To Books Are ( 


{ The Blind Lead- 


Case § of 


ing The Blind 


By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, 


Princeton University Library, 


[_ssrany SCiENCE, like history, repeats itself 
ad kicks up the same dust again and again. 
The occasion of this dust was an editorial, 
March 15, in one of the leading journals in 
our field, on wasteful duplication of labor in 
the compilation of select lists. Not to appear 
partial, I might say that another of our lead- 
ing journals ran a similar editorial in 1917. 
“Best books,” in spite of its superlativeness, 
is an elastic and variable term, but we cata- 
logers treat all lists of them alike, as Bretioc- 
RAPHY—BEst Books. The John Crerar Li- 
brary may distinctly say that its List of Books 
in the Reading Room (1909) is not a collec- 
tion of best books, but we don't believe them. 
We know they would not have any other kind 
of books in their reading room; so we subject- 
head the list, BistioGRApHy—Best Books. 
John Cowper Powys publishes a list, One Hun- 
dred Best Books (1916), and we do believe 
him, and catalog it under BiBLiocRarpHy— 
Best Booxs. We take him at his word. It 
serves him right. Or perhaps we disregarded 
the author’s opinion in both these cases? We 
do not hesitate to apply this same superlative 
to lists of 10 and to lists of 50,000. So quan- 
tity is not our criterion, The most famous 
French bibliographer of the mid-eighteenth 
century (Debure) thought that rare books, 
books “of fantasy,” “first and singular edi- 
tions,” etc., were the most interesting for the 
public—we describe his Bibliographie Instruc- 
ive as BIBLIOGRAPHY—BEsT Books. 
of years ago Charles Lewis Hind published a 
list of One Hundred Best Books, none of 


A couple 


Princeton, N. J. 


which cost more than 2 shillings. ‘This also 
is a bibliography of best books. Price cuts no 
ice. 

When _ the Association 
publishes a catalog of “S000” or 
“10,000 volumes for a popular and 
says “Best as applied to this catalog means 
relatively to the general reader,” (1904 ed.), 
we know it means something quite different 
from our French bibliographer’s definition, but 
we list the catalog under BIBLIOGRAPHY—BeEst 
Booxs. And then the apostle of //uimanizing 
of Knowledge says, “Most of the best books 
are simply too long and too hard for even am- 
bitious and intelligent readers.” * So quality 
also is not our criterion. The “Lists of Best 
Books” of our topic, then, can only be defined 
as those which we catalog, or would catalog, 
if we had to, under the subject heading—Bin- 
LioGRAPHY—Best Booxs. As we are all 
catalogers together here, this makes it all quite 
clear. 

But to go back to our old French bibliog- 
rapher and such predecessors as he had. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, bib- 
liographers seemed to be hopeful of listing 
everything, or almost everything, with apolo- 
gies for what they missed. What they missed 
seems to have been considerable enough to open 
up the field for the Bibliotheca Curiosa ( Johann 
Hallevord, Regiomonti 1676. cf also Clement's 

‘James Harvey Robinson as quoted in Publishers’ 
Weekly, Oct. 2, 1926. 

Paper read before the American Library Institute 
at Washington, D. C., May 13, 1929. 


Library 
“S000” or 


library,” 


American 
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Bibhothéque Curieuse . 


sonné de 


. ou Catalogue Rai- 
Livres Difficiles a Trouver, 1750). 
Our greatest best-book bibliographies of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries apply 
the touchstones of rarity, preciousness, price. 
It was so with Peignot’s Traité du Choix des 
Livres (Dijon, 1817)." It was so with Bru- 
net’s Manuel du Libraire et de l’Amateur de 
Livres (1817), which went through five edi- 
tions and is still one of the cataloger’s most 
used reference works. It was so with Dibdin’s 
Library Companion; or The Young Man’s 
Guide and the Old Man’s Fancy (London, 
1824). None of these compilers aimed at 
brevity, Dibdin modestly remarked: “Indeed, 
with perfect confidence, may it be stated that 
no single volume in our language contains such 
a record of so many rare, precious and instruc- 
tive volumes.” 

In the same period as the Bibliotheca Curi- 
osa (from the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) appeared another type of selection, the 
Bibliotheque Choisie (Bourdelot, de la Mon- 
noye and others, La Rochelle, 1682) which 
listed about 100 best books, and ran through at 
least four editions. I hadn’t realized before 
that this get-wise-quick type of bibliography 
was not an invention of the 1880's. But 1 
haven't seen this Brbliothéque Choisie and may 
be misled by Petzholdt’s description. The au- 
thor of Bibliographie Instructive, though he 
had intended to limit his list to rare books, 
found that there were not enough of these to 
“exactly fill all the divisions of a bibliograph- 
ical system,” and so included “the greater 
part” of the ordinary useful hbooks—as space- 
fillers. And both Ebert? and Grasset under- 
took to improve and expand Brunet so as to 
meet the needs of Germans and scholars. 

We may leave rare books at this point and 
note the rise of the other type of best books :— 
the “‘chefs-d’ceuvre” in a Belgian’s Plan dune 
Bibliotheque Universelle’ and an Italian's [dea 
di un Catalogo Universale dei Libri Buoni— 
“all the good books” (1844).° And here, in 
the 1840’s, Americans, or Americans and En- 
glish together, give the project a new twist. 
A learned jurist, James Kent, was asked by the 
Mercantile Library Association of New York 
to prepare for their members 4 Course of 
Reading (1840). Roswel) Park’s Pantology; 
or, A Systematic Survey of Human Knowl- 
edge, etc., etc. (c1841), includes a bibhography 
tin of sania i » choice of hooks.” I 
to aid the reader in the choice of books.” In 
1843 appeared Alonzo Potter’s Handbook for 
Readers and Students; in 1845, Pycroft’s 
Course of English Reading. And this sort of 
thing went on in Bibliotheca Probata,;” “What 
to Read and How to Read; Books of All 
Time,’ Hints for Home Reading,” etc., ete. 
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About 1847 American publishers and book dea! 
ers began to publish Library Manuals,'! T) 
Best Reading,” etc. The book dealers at first 
made a point of not confining such lists to thei 
own stocks, though there was at least an infe: 
ence that they could get the books for you 
Later, titles such as A Catalogue of the Bes 
Books in Every Department of Knowledge’ 
may have a preface, “In presenting to our 
patrons this catalogue of part of our enormous 
stock of new books we trust that they will find 
it ” Or, again, you may have heard of a 
combined publication of several select lists, with 
instructions to the user to buy any or all of 
them, but to be sure to buy a certain make oj 
book cases to put them in. 

The great vogue of the unmitigated best- 
book lists began in the eighties. Hereafter the 
aim was not to list as many good books as pos 
sible but as few as possible. [ suppose it was 
about that time that the American Library As 
sociation adopted its slogan, “The best reading, 
for the greatest number, at the least cost,” 
though the university Itbrartan’s patrons. stil! 
ask him to provide the best information, for 
number one—and damn the cost! From this 
time on my references might almost as well be 
omitted. You know them all; One Hundred 
Best Books;'* The World’s Best Books ;!' 
The Best Books (50,000) ,7° , 
5000 (or 10,000) Books for a Popular Li 
brary,’ Books Worth Reading,;** Charles W. 
Eliot’s Five - Foot Book- Shelf; Standard 
Books ;'® Books That Count; One Hundred 
Representative New Zealand Books ;*® Handy 
Books,?* and so on. 1 could easily name hun 
dreds. If [ should be asked to name a hun- 
dred, I should begin by reading the list of fel- 
lows of the American Library Institute. One 


> (Manuel du Bibliophile), 2d ed.; 1823, 

3 Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lexikon, Lpz., 1821- 
30. 

*Trésor de Livres Rares et Précienx. 
1859-69. 

*Louis Aimé Martin. Brux., 1837. 

®* Aurelio Turcotti. Varallo, 1844. 

* By F. L. Schroeder (?). N. Y., Dana, 1857. 2d ed. 

*Charles H. Moore. N. Y., 1871. 

* Frederick Leypoldt & Lynds E. Jones. c1881. 

"Ed. by Lyman Abbott. N. Y., c1883. 

™% Appleton’s Library Manual. N. Y., 1847. 

*N, Y., Putnam, 1873. 

® Burrows Brothers. Cleveland, c1899. 

* John Lubbock, baron Avebury. 

” Frank Parsons and others. Bost., 1889. 

% William S. Sonnenschein. Ist ed. 1887. 

"4, L, A, Catalog. 1904 (Ist ed, as A. L, A. Li 
brary. Wash., 1893). 

“Frank W. Raffety, N. Y., 1899. 

*Tond., T. Nelson & Sons [1911-13]. . 

* Joannes C. Andersen. Wellington, Govt. pr., 1925 

*U, S, Supt. of Documents, (Price list 73). 
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of our fellows signed as editor of the 4. L. A. 
Catalog. Another gave a classification “bird’s- 
eye view of human knowledge, with the titles 
of about 1500 valuakle works.”** Two of our 
number were designated to compile a list of the 
First One Thousand Books for a New Jersey 
Library.*? One library represented here has 
listed One Thousand Useful Books?+ Our Mr. 
\Wilson is an arch-publisher of “standard” lists. 
And I don't know how many of us are impli- 
cated in the current series which takes reading 
out of the realm of irresponsible recreation and 
makes it a substitute for study in getting ‘‘a 
good background of knowledge.”“’ But I will 
not go through the whole membership list. 

The very short lists raised protests from the 
start, and we came into a period of combined, 
or variorum lists, and lists made with the col- 
laboration of specialists. In the former one 
freak title doesn’t cancel another, leaving zero, 
but may check another or, possibly, may abet 
another. Or, the editor may psychoanalyze both 
and choose the better freak or call in a third, 
and so on, The faults of the latter have often 
been pointed out, e. g., in G. E. Wire’s Expert 
Advice Which Is Not Expert, i.e., the specialist 
is too narrow, pedantic and jealous to be a re- 
liable judge of a best book.2® This collaborate 
method has been extended to a voting method. 
Two Italians** made up a list from the votes 
of 201 individuals on the five books they would 
take if they had to leave all others behind 
(here was a “cargo for Crusoes” as early as 
1893). But the voters were hand-picked, not 
anybody and everybody as in a school list to 
which my youngest daughter contributed Dog- 
gte's Doings—because she couldn’t find any of 
the books that had been read to her, and, any- 
way, it was an awfully cunning doggie on the 
cover. 

The compilers of all these lists have rendered 
great service. I do not believe that a “good 
background of knowledge” (i.e., all knowledge) 
should or could result from following through 
the course of reading suggested in the Fron- 
tiers of Knowledge,** nor that “a complete in- 
dex to all subjects” can be compressed into 27 
pages,“ nor that a Five-Foot Book-Shelf will 
give any man the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion in “fifteen minutes a day,” nor that by 
subscribing to a certain book club I “will be 
kept authoritatively informed . about all 
the important new books it costs you 
nothing.” But, aside from a few violent en- 
thusiasms and bits of sales-talk, these lists pre- 
tend to no more merit than ought to be recog- 
“Valuable books,” 


nized. “Useful books,” 


“Worth-while books,” “Representative hooks.” 
Of course! 
‘The writer can only hope that this catalogue 
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will be found to contain a large proportion of 
useful works” (Park). 

“Tl am not prescribing for the sound and vig- 
orous patient but for the delicate, weak 
and sickly appetite which requires humoring 
and coaxing to bring it to health and strength. 
Pa (Pycroft). 

“All that can be accomplished is to furnish 
thoughts and principles which may awaken the 
mind to activity, and illustrate them by ex- 
amples from books.’’3? 

“We find that only the smaller and pettier 
guides presume to make out definite courses of 
reading . the average opinion of educated 
men is pretty sure to be a correct opinion, but 
let him (the reader) never put aside his own 
honesty and individuality.’3! 

“T have in mind only those persons who, de- 
void of any special intellectual or professional 
training, desire aid in the choice and purchase 
of books.’ 

“T feel that the attempt is over-hold 
but indeed one object which I have had in view 
is to stimulate others more competent than I to 
give us the advantage of their opinion.”"* 

“No editors could make selection from the 
vast mass of books of all ages and tongues 
wholly satisfactory even to themselves.”"!7 

“Readers will, of course, appreciate the fact 
that the attempt to give anything approaching 
an equivalent of these college courses would be 
entirely futile.’’% 

“Seulement . par amour pour la littera- 
ture, de mettre a la disposition du lecteur possi- 
ble mon avarice si court soit-elle.“™ 

“For men and women and for young people 
out of school who wish to be better informed 
It comprises a very brief 


On..... (subject) <.. 
and is a guide to a few 


introduction 


* Harry L. Koopman. Mastery of Books. N. Y., 
[1896]. 

* EF. C. Richardson and F. P. Hill. Cf. N. J. Pub- 
lic Library Commission. Second Report. Yrenton, 
1901. 

* Detroit Public Library. Pub. by A. L. A., 1924. 

*® Reading With a Purpose series, pub. by A. L. A, 

*In Liprary Journar 24 (1899) Conf. p. 523-24. 

7G. Guicetardt and F, de Sarlo. [ra i Libri. Bo- 
logna, 1893. 

* Reading With a Purpose, No. 6. 

* Henry Jacobs. “Where to Find He N. \ ’ 1911, 
2d ed. 

"Noah Porter. Pooks and Reading. N. Y., 1878. 

™ Charles F. Richardson. Chotce of Books. N. Y., 
1881, 

"Charles F. Thwing. Reading of Books. Bost. 
1883. 

"Columbia University. Extension Teaching. Read 
ing Lists Based on Columbia College Courses. N. Y., 
1912. 

* Emile Henriot. L'art de Former une Bibliotheque, 
Par., 1928 
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(respectively, “6,”’ “‘several,’’ etc.), of the best 
(respectively, “useful,” “outstanding,” “reada- 
ble,”’ etc. ), books.’’*> 

“Titles have been selected to illustrate differ- 
may not, in all cases, be 


ent types and 
one of the 


either the latest or the best 
most valuable exercises for teacher and student 
should be to supplement . by substitution 
and addition of titles which are better, more 
recent, etc., or, practically more readily avail- 
able. . . .”35 

And yet “there is a sucker born every min- 
ute.” The authors of this last quotation re- 
ceived a letter beginning something like this 
“Dear Mr. ——I paid $7.50 for your book on 
bibliography.” But he was ready to “bite 
again,” for he went on: “It doesn’t tell me quite 
all I want to know, and perhaps you can rec- 
ommend to me some other book which will tell 
me how to acquire for my private library the 
best text book in each subject, the best history 
of each subject, the best history of each coun- 
try, and the best general reference works.” I 
have no doubt that eventually he “bit”? on at 
least a dozen others (some of them at much 
more than $7.50). 

The author of the 50,000 list’® said, “All I 
can claim is that none is really worthless ;”’ but 
(angling for “suckers,” I suppose) a reviewer 
in the Daily News claimed for it ‘‘all the books”’ 
relating to any subject “which have any real 
value.” 

I have no notion that any writer of any edi- 
torial in any of our professional journals wants 
to put us on a “sucker list.’’ But here is part 
of the editorial which touched off this paper: 
“The wastefulness of each library's preparing 
and printing its own brief reading lists instead 
of procuring them cooperatively has long been 
discussed the Reading with a Purpose 
series, issued by the A. L. A. are too 
elaborate and expensive for libraries to give 
away generally to readers. Recently the . 
Library of (——) has prepared a number of 
lists, circulars and broadsides, and before go- 
ing to press has invited other libraries to order 
copies with their own imprint. Not a few alert 
libraries have thus obtained excellent lists, at- 
tractively printed, at surprisingly small cost. 

It will be strange if libraries, and par- 
ticularly the smaller libraries, do not increas- 
ingly take advantage of such opportunities.” 

The danger of the best-book lists lies, there- 


The riches of scholarship, the benignities of 
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fore, not in their compilation, but in their : 
as prescribed by reviewers and editors. 
there any bibliography which may not be | 
used for the compilation of a better one? 
there any bibliography which is better fo: 
given library or an individual patron than « 
compiled in that library, from that library’s | 
sources, for that library’s patrons and by 1 
best scholarly and personal knowledge of t! 
library’s staff. 

Considering the “vast mass of books of a'| 
ages and tongues,” the guide books to books 
are cases of the blind leading the blind. The 
blind leader of the blind is himself led (by ex 
perts, specialists, reviewers, prize-awarding 
jurors, and what not), and we may picture 
sort of procession, converging or diverging in 
all directions both before and behind the leader 
Even if the followers may be brought into lock 
step order behind the leader, there is always 
diversity ahead, and the whole procession may 
be led astray by the sudden violent pull of the 
leading string by some big husky best-seller or 
the persistent jerks of an enthusiastic clique of 
literary reviewers; or, again, the blind leader 
of the blind may actually choose himself to be 
led by the blind—laying his course according 
to the votes of his blind followers. Strangely, 
but indubitably the procession gets somewhere 
because, I suppose, the blind leader is a leader 
nevertheless, his supersensitive tactile sense per- 
haps enabling him to distinguish the moderate 
hut steady, continuous attraction of art which 
is long and scholarship which is sound. But 
should the followers—captain and _ private 
follow in lock-step? They may not all be stone- 
blind. An occasional glimmer may enable some 
of them to go around a stumbling block instead 
of tripping over it, or to vault a muddy ditch 
instead of wallowing through it. The glimmers 
may become the full light of day, and the trav- 
eler may, by his own road, come to look back 
upon the procession from a goal which it can 
never reach. The members of a scholarly pro 
fession are commonly thought to have vision 
or, at least, glimmers. What shall we think of 
them if they close their eyes, take the leading 
string and content themselves with some stand- 
ard lock-step, just because it saves labor and 
one cannot go far wrong? 

* H. B. Van Hoesen and F. K. Walter. Bibliog- 


raphy, Practical, Enumerative and Historical. N. Y., 
1928. 


literature defy fortune and outlive calamity. 
—Lowell. 








The Roosevelt Library 


The Executive Director of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, and the author 
of numerous biographies, tells the story of an unusual library installed 


: at the birthplace of the man around whom the library ts built 
By Hermann Hagedorn 





A corner of the Roosevelt Memorial Library Showing the Underwood Portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt, called the “Favorite Portrait.” 


Tue KOOSEVELT LIBRARY is what its name de- Its main emphasis is naturally on “the Colo- 
clares, a library built about the man whom a nel” himself. All the books he ever wrote are 
devoted and interested public knew as “the on the shelves, singly and collectively, in prac- 
Colonel,” “Teddy,” “the Rough Rider,” “T. tically every edition in which they were pub- 
KR.” It begins with the Colonel and it ends lished, here and abroad. The magazine articles 
with him, and if, in between, it happens to and speeches, which he himself assembled and 
comprehend much of American history of the — published, are, of course, there also. So, too, 
period between 1880 and 1920, it is because are all the prefaces he wrote for other men’s 
“the Colonel” participated in most of it and = books and countless articles and addresses 





directed its course more than any other man. never reprinted in the collections of sundry 
The Roosevelt Library is a collection of books, material he published during his lifetime. There 
pamphlets, magazine articles, clippings, manu- are also a few addresses in typewritten form 
scripts, cartoons, photographs and motion pic- — with his own handwritten emendations and ad- 
tures relating to Theodore Roosevelt and his ditions. All his original diaries are in the Li 
time. brary; also the original manuscripts of Afri 
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can Game Trails and of a dozen articles or 
more contributed to the Wetropolitan Maga- 
cme. 

It has naturally proved a simpler matter to 
collect all the printed material by Mr. Roose- 
velt than similar matter about him. More, it 
is said on good authority, has already been 
written concerning Mr. Roosevelt than about 
any other American, living or dead, not except- 
ing even Washington and Lincoln; and still the 
books come, revealing new phases of his ac- 
tivities and new facets of his engaging per- 
sonality. The Library practically 
every book and magazine article about him 
published in this country and all that it has 
been able to discover abroad. All the Colonel's 
own scrapbooks—130 volumes—are in the Li- 
brary, presented by Mrs. Roosevelt; as well as 
numerous extensive collections of clippings 
made by others and presented to the Memorial 
Association, In addition, there is considerable 
biographical material in manuscript form—per- 
sonal recollections of Mr. Roosevelt, interviews 
with his friends of the time when he was in 
the Assembly and on his western ranch, and 
notes covering special episodes in his later 
career. 

Beyond this collection of printed and manu- 
script matter by and about Mr. Roosevelt 
there is an extensive collection of books and 
articles relating to the men and events of his 
time—general histories, narratives of the Span- 
ish War, biographies, reminiscences, economic 
and social studies, books on conservation, the 
Panama Canal, foreign affairs, the Great War, 
national defense; the “muck rake” literature of 
the time of polemics of various kinds. Files 
of the Congressional Record during Mr. 
Roosevelt's presidency are there; files of the 
Outlook and other magazines; files of the New 
York Times, 1880-1921, New York World and 
Tribune from 1894 to 1920, and the London 
Times from 1900 to 1919. 


possesses 


The pictorial collection includes photographs, 


cartoons and motion pictures. The photo- 
graphic collection, which covers Mr. Roose- 
velt’s life, is collaterally strong on the Span- 
ish War period, including as it does all the 
best negatives made by the noted lecturer, 
Dwight Elmendorf. The cartoons touch all 
phases of the Colonel’s career from his days in 
the New York Assembly until his death, and 
include famous original drawings by Daven- 
port, McCutcheon, Darling and others. Some 
hundreds or more reproductions of cartoons 
and photographs have been mounted on large 
boards to form “traveling exhibits,” which are 
being shown in libraries and schools in different 
parts of the country. A set of lantern slides 
illustrating Mr. Roosevelt's life has also been 
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made and, together with a prepared lectu: 
may be rented from the Library for a nomin 
sum. 

The Memorial Association has made a speci 
effort to secure all the surviving motion pi 
ture film taken of Colonel Roosevelt, bot); 
negative and positive. The vaults of all tl 
producers and collectors of motion pictures 1) 
the United States and in Europe have bee: 
carefully searched and a vast amount of ma 
terial has been gathered together. There is thx 
first motion picture ever taken of Mr. Roose 
velt—when he was Assistant Secretary of th¢ 
Navy in 1897; and the last—taken on Lafayett: 
Day in New York in 1918. There are pic 
tures of him in London, Berlin, Paris, Copen 
hagen; in the heart of Africa, the jungles oj 
srazil; and here, there and everywhere in thi 
United States, from Oyster Bay to the Golden 
Gate. Here, as in the collection of books, how- 
ever, the aim has been to reach beyond the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt to the times 
and the events in which he played so conspicu- 
ous a part. Thousands of feet of original neg 
ative showing the actual construction of the 
Panama Canal have been secured ; also negative 
showing the building and the dedication of the 
Roosevelt Dam, the departure of the battleship 
fleet on its journey around the world, the 
funeral of President McKinley. 

This material, gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the earth and assembled in ten or more 
productions revealing various phases of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s career, is available for use in 
schools and colleges on standard gage film as 
well as on 16 mm. stock for household pro- 
jection. Some of the titles are: “Roosevelt, the 
Great Scout,” “Roosevelt at Home,” “Roose- 
velt, Friend of the Birds,” “The River of 
Doubt,” “T. R. Himself.” 

So much for what the Roosevelt Library has 
to offer to the student of American history. It 
may be worth while to say a word about the 
spirit in which it is offered. Suspicious souls 
have seen behind this effort to preserve for 
future generations the records of the life of 
a great American a sinister intent to create and 
to perpetuate a “Roosevelt legend” and cast a 
false iridescence upon the historical facts. The 
trustees of the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, who established the Library in 1921, have 
no such dark designs. They have directed the 
librarian to collect anti-Roosevelt material as 
assiduously as pro-Roosevelt material, and on 
the shelves the student will find the bitterest 
attacks cheek by jowl with the most eloquent 
eulogies. It is the conviction of the trustees 
that the reputation of Mr. Roosevelt can stand 
on its own feet without suppression or prop- 
aganda and that his fame will be served best 
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hy a frank and unrestricted presentation of 
the records of his life. 

The same point of view has governed the 
trustees in their 
publications. A 
collected edition 
of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s works has 
been published 
and prepared 
under the aus- 
pices of the Li- 
brary. A. book 
of selections 
from his” writ- 
ings has been 1s- 
sued for use in 
schools, and a 
Roosevelt Cyclo- 
pedia, similar to 
the Jefferson Cy- 
clopedia, a hand- 
book of famous 
quotations 
from the writ- 
ings of the third 
President, is now 
in course of 
preparation un- 
der the editorial 
direction of Dr. 
Albert) Bushnell 
Hart. An _ ex- 
haustive Roose- 
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The Library is installed at Roosevelt House, 
28 East Twentieth Street, New York, the birth 
place of Theodore Roosevelt, restored by the 
Women's Roose- 
velt Memorial 
\ssociation. <A 
museum of 
Roosevelt) mem- 
orabiha, chrono- 
logically ar- 
ranged, provides 
i popular drama- 
tization of the 
story the books 
tell in detail ; and 
at intervals mo 
tion pictures re 
veal to New 
York's school 
children, assem- 
bled in the audi 
torium on the 
top floor, ‘“‘the 
Colonel” in ac 
tion The Li- 
brary itself is 
not for sight- 
seers Of, except 
incidentally, for 
children It is 
intended for stu- 
dents of Ameri- 
can history. To 
such students all 


velt Bibliography The entrance to the Roosevelt Memorial Library, showing — over the country 
will shortly be = the Bust of Theodore Roosevelt, from Life, by James it offersa hearty 


published. 


Earle Fraser, i c, 


welcome. 


Dictionaries in English and Foreign Languages— 
A Bibliographical Review 


An Interesting and Valuable Review of English, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, and Esperanto Dictionaries 


By James Geddes, Jr. 


Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University 


Is the usual journey through life from the 
kindergarten to the graduate school and beyond, 
if we are at all interested in books and in read- 
ing, there are certain ones we become attached 
to and keep up more or less acquaintance with, 
as in the case of friends. Dictionaries are no 
exception to this intercourse, be our relation 
with them occasioned by friendliness or neces- 
sity. 

_*Address delivered before the Special Libraries Association 
of Boston in the Boston Public ihrary, December 17, 1928 


English 


Before taking up the subject you are to dis- 
cuss, that of dictionaries of foreign languages, 
it may be in order to introduce the subject with 
a few words on dictionaries of the [english 
language. Possibly one of the greatest accom- 
plishments in the listing of words, their spell 
ing, derivation, history, and meaning, is that of 
the new Oxford English Dictionary in 15 or 
20 large volumes, according to the manner of 
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binding and containing more than 484,000 
words. So appalling is the size and content of 
this magnum opus as to cause to any others 
than etymologists, lexicographers and trained 
specialists almost a feeling akin to awe about 
consulting it. It will remain a monument to 
the inexhaustible patience, research and toil of 
Dr. Murray and the scholars of the present age 
who assisted him. Between this monumental 
work embracing the results of the most accurate 
efforts of modern scholarship and the compen- 
diums of the simplified Worcester, or Webster, 
or Walker as seen in the Winston Hand Book 
and like compilations found in the department 
stores, and upon which our typewriters and 
clerks bank heavily, if one may judge by their 
well-worn condition in business offices, there is 
a great variety of all kinds of English diction- 
aries varying in size and completeness from the 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia in ten 
volumes to the Tauchnitz published in Ger- 
many, or let us go the limit and say to the ten- 
cent pocket series of dictionaries published by 
the Haldeman-Julius Company, Girard, Kansas. 

Yale University has done honor by a centen- 
nial celebration to the memory of Noah Web- 
ster, who graduated from that institution in 
1773, did his life work in New Haven and 
brought out the first edition of his immortal 
work in 1828. It listed and defined about 80,- 
000 words, almost twice as many as Dr. Samuel 


Johnson had included in his once authoritative 
work, published in 1755 in London. The Eng- 
lish Jmperial, the American Century and the 


International dictionaries, as well as many 
smaller works down to the present time, have 
been based upon Webster. In this connection, 
it is of interest to note that Joseph [:merson 
Worcester also graduated from Yale, class of 
1811, nearly forty years after Webster, and 
published the first edition of his Dictionary in 
1860. It would seem now, when Yale has cele- 
brated the centenary of Webster, that his mag- 
num opus gives way to a worthy successor. 
The Oxford University Press in 1927 pub- 
lished the Pocket Oxford Dictionary, compiled 
by F. G. and H. W. Fowler (1029 p., $2), 
which contains some very late accessions, la- 
beled “U.S.” such as “jitney,” “moron” and 
“escadrille.” 

For at least fifty years in the school and 
college library, and in the teacher’s study, per- 
haps the unabridged Worcester and Webster 
Dictionaries have received the most universal 
recognition in the country as standard authori- 
ties emphasized by their abridged editions, and 
the numerous spelling books based upon these 
universally known authoritative works. Inas- 
much as these works have undergone serious 
revision from time to time, they have held their 
own remarkably well as works of general ref- 
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erence. Nevertheless, more modern work 
adapted to the constantly changing conditio: 

of life and language have been coming in 
notably Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standa) 

Dictionary, defining 140,000 words, and pe: 

haps the largest abridged dictionary published 
It excels particularly in listing and definin; 
modern scientific terms of recent introductiv: 
into the language, and also in its method of in 
dicating pronunciation by means of a phoneti: 
alphabet called the “revised scientific alpha 
bet,” the principle of which is that each sound 
be represented by one symbol and only one 
thus reducing the knotty problem to its sin 

plest forms. 

It is probable that comparatively few read 
ers ever have time, inclination or the occasion 
to consult a Key to the pronunciation of [én- 
glish words, because they are not as much in- 
terested in that phase of the language as in the 
literary part. The reason why nobody ever 
knows what the Key symbols of a dictionary 
mean, is that every dictionary has a Key of its 
own. If all dictionaries had the same key, 
dictionary-users would gradually become fa- 
miliar with the table of symbols, an advantage 
which present conditions effectually preclude 
There are over 600—possibly more—key al- 
phabets. At the present time, the language Key 
which is the most widely used and is the most 
successful is that of the International Phonetic 
Association, founded in Paris in 1886 by Paul 
Passy. It adheres strictly to the fundamental 
principle of one symbol for one sound, as al- 
ready mentioned in speaking of the Funk and 
Wagnalls Dictionary. This alphabet during its 
career of more than forty years has been con 
stantly improving. It is better adapted to the 
sounds of French than those of English, owing 
to the diphthongal character of our English 
vowels. In 1925 a conference of eminent pho- 
neticians was held in Copenhagen for the pur- 
pose of working toward uniformity in phonetic 
alphabets. True it is they did not get very far. 
but the interest, as shown in the published 
record of the conference, has awakened activity 
in different countries, especially in England. 
The American pioneers in this field are Grand- 
gent of Harvard, Weeks and Knapp of Colum- 
bia, and Kenyon of Ohio. So important is this 
subject in relation to language in general that 
in Boston University, where Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell between the years 1874 and 1879 was 
professor of the Mechanics of Speech, a move- 
ment was started in the spring of 1926 in order 
to raise $200,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing the Alexander Graham Bell Professorship 
of Speech, a kind of laboratory of Experi 
mental Phonetics, such as the Abbé Rousselot 
initiated in Paris a half century ago, the scien- 
tific results of which have been far reaching 
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Similar laboratories have been established in 
some of our large universities, notably at Co- 
lumbia where Raymond Weeks, William Tilly, 
Harry Morgan Ayres, and Robert Morris 
Pierce, editor of the well-known (1.c. to the 
school and_ college public) Passy-Hempl 
French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary, published originally in 1903-4, by Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge, in New York, have all 
done notable work on English sounds and their 
transcription. 

Robert Morris Pierce has brought out two 
useful small handy dictionaries which may 
well be kept on a revolving stand within reach 
of one’s desk, so serviceable do they prove, one: 
Dictionary of Hard Words (Dodd, Mead, 
1910). It contains an alphabetic list of 19,000 
words which present special difficulties, either 
variations of pronunciation or of spelling. The 
other work of Robert Morris Pierce is his Dic- 
tionary of Aviation which contains a large num- 
ber of words of recent origin not found else- 
where. Other phoneticians who are busying 
themselves at the present time with various 
phases of English phonetic spelling, pronuncia- 
tion and usage, and who may be consulted to 
advantage about linguistic problems are George 
Oscar Russell, Ohio State University, Miles 
N. Hanley of Wisconsin University, where 
much activity along phonetic lines has devel- 
oped of late years, Roe Merrell Secrist of Har- 
vard University, Eliot A. White, Dartmouth 
College, Gaston Malecot of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., J. A. 
Mosher, College of the City of New York. 


French 


Just as in English, the New Oxford Dic- 
tionary is the one monumental work upon 
which all others published subsequently have 
depended and are likely to depend more or less, 
just so in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish, there is one great work which seems to be 
the foundation upon which nearly all like works 
great or small are based to a greater or less 
extent. In French, despite the many similar 
fine works which have appeared since Pierre 
Larousse finished (1866-74) his Grand Dic- 
tionnaire Universel du XIX Siécle, and which, 
hecause being more recent, have in some re- 
spects, superseded Larousse’s great work, nev- 
ertheless, as regards the period covered, it 
seems to me there has been nothing published 
as an encyclopedia and dictionary (until very 
recently in Spain) in any of the world lan- 
guages, that in completeness of detailed infor- 
mation can match this encyclopedic master- 
piece. It has remained until this year in a 
class by itself. It was followed by an abridged 


seven-volume edition, with supplement, 1897- 
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1900, entitled Vouveau Larousse Illustré. For 
many who have not the time to read the lengthy 
articles in the Grand Dictionnaire, this admir- 
ably abridged edition is very well suited and 
is found in the libraries of schools and acad- 
emies. This, in turn, has been followed by 
the Larousse Mensuel Illustré, consisting of 
six volumes and supplement, seven volumes in 
all: 1907-1925. A fourth series entitled /a- 
rousse du XX* Siecle, to be issued in six vol- 
umes, is now being published. The first vol- 
ume has already appeared, the subscription 
price for the series being $110. In popularity 
the smaller Larousse dictionaries sprung from 
these larger works have been unrivaled, al- 
though in merit some one-volume library edi- 
tions of dictionaries, referred to by the La- 
rousse dictionaries as “‘imitations,”’ such as that 
of Larive et Fleury, containing three columns 
on a page, about 73,000 words, are compara- 
ble; as is the three-column-on-a-page /iction- 
naire Encyclopédique Armand Colin, contain- 
ing 80,000 words. The Lartve et Fleury Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopédique is about the size of 
the library one-volume Larousse. There is also 
a three-volume large Larive et Fleury, Paris 
1891 edition. The Armand Colin Dictionnaire 
is rather larger than the library Larousse oc- 
tavo edition, being small-quarto. The firm of 
D. C. Heath & Co. has obtained the privilege 
of publishing with their own name both the 
French and Spanish editions of the library ed- 
ition of the Larousse, namely, //eath’s Petit 
Larousse Illustré and Heath's Pequeiio La- 
rousse Ilustrado, the former selling for $3, the 
latter for $3.60. A two-volume edition La- 
rousse Universel, edited by Claude Augé ap- 
peared in 1923. The old standard Bécherelle 
(Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1858) should not be 
forgotten, for Bécherelle’s contributions are 
noteworthy. The all-French dictionary of FI- 
wall, in two volumes (Paris: Delagrave, 1925, 
$6) is very good for general purposes of all 
kinds. There is also the small French dic- 
tionary of Victor Delahaye: Dictionnaire de 
la Prononciation Moderne, with an introduc- 
tion by Louis Fréchette (Montreal: Beauche- 
min et Fils, 75c.), which, in its way, is ex- 
cellent. Insignificant as the “way’’ may seem 
to a good many, it is the principle of syllabic 
division of words, which differentiates funda- 
mentally the French and English languages 
French words and groups of words are di- 
vided on the principle that the syllable ends 
with a vowel and begins with a consonant, thus 
tablean—ta-bleau and not as in English tab- 
leau. Throughout the Delahaye this division 
of words into syllables is figured. 

One of the most authoritative dictionaries 
and possibly best known during the past 40 
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years is that of Littré in four volumes and a 
supplement (Paris: Hachette, 1889, $40). It 
still remains an invaluable work for all stu- 
dents of French language and literature, and 
is usually found on the shelves of every uni- 
versity library. There is an old standby, all- 
French dictionary, Dictionnaire Universel 
(Paris: M. P. Poitevin, 1860) that still does 
good service on the reserved shelf of the Wid- 
ener Library, likewise the one-volume French- 
English—English-French, by Fleming and 
Tebbins, in two parts (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1854) still renders good service among college 
students. From the academic standpoint, quite 
different from the popular Larousse, the sev- 
enth edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy appeared in 1878. The eighth edi- 
tion is already begun; it will appear in a series 
of eight fascicules to be completed probably 
within two years, and like all previous edi- 
tions since 1694 will appear in two volumes, 
embracing approximately 28,500 words, a mod- 
est total in comparison with the 484,000 words 
of the new Oxford English Dictionary. It 
contains rather the words of the language 
which ought to be used than those that ac- 
tually are used. It is the dictionary of a lan- 
guage sometimes found in some of the best 
books, and in carefully edited reviews, and 
heard at times by particular people on formal 
occasion, but it is far from being the habitual 
language of the French even of the educated 
classes. Indeed, an Academician may occasion- 
ally permit himself the use of locutions stead- 
fastly barred by the Academy. Such a diction- 
ary then, valuable as a history of the lan- 
guage, is not a dictionary of current speech. 
Another dictionary, in two volumes, which is 
a standard work of reference although of a 
somewhat academic type, and whose authority 
on pronunciation I have followed in my own 
book French Pronunciation published by the 
Oxford University Press, is that of the well- 
known Darmesteter, Hatzfeld and Thomas. It 
seems to me when striving to offer to stu- 
dents what may be considered standard pro- 
nunciation, more worthwhile to offer them what 
is generally considered the best, rather than 
the usage of the man on the street, such as 
‘aul Passy has given in his, or rather in 
the Michaelis-Passy Dictionnaire Phonétique 
(Paris, 1913) and has emphasized in his many 
French Readers. It is worth mentioning here 
that Professor Daniel Jones, a well-known 
phonetician of London University, together 
with Hermann Michaelis of Biebrich, Ger- 
many, published an analogous volume to that 
of the Michaelis-Passy, for English (London 
and Paris, 1913). Coming now to the French- 


English, English-French dictionaries, some of 
those published fifty years ago, and which did 
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yeoman service and are still found on th: 
shelves of many libraries fulfilling a usefu! 
purpose, are the Spiers and Surenne’s large 
and small editions with proper names listed 
most conveniently at the bottom of ever) 
page in alphabetical order, and published by 
the Appletons; the Hamilton and Legros 
French-English Dictionary, procurable at Car! 
Schoenhof’s, whose name appears on the title 
page, with the address, 144 Tremont St. The 
firm name “Schoenhof” is still used by M 
Jobin, the proprietor of the Foreign Book 
Store, 387 Washington Street, Boston. From 
M. Jobin and M. Dumas, 120 Tremont St., 
valuable information regarding dictionaries and 
foreign publications may be obtained. To be 
sure, automobile, radio and aeronautic terms 
are not to be found in these old standards of 
a half century ago, but for the literary lan 
guage, they still are useful and _ worthy 
of shelf room. There are quite a number of re- 
prints of the older desk and library diction- 
aries, or rather photographic reproductions that 
appear with new names and without date; 
some of these are published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls of New York, as for instance, Cassell’s 
new French-English (a reprint of the Boiélle 
Dictionary) price $3, and others by David Mc- 
Kay of Philadelphia, which have considerable 
sale and answer the purpose of many who are 
in no wise critical as regards typography, date 
and other details. The latest and best of the 
English-French and French-English diction- 
aries are the Clifton, Grimaux and McLaugh- 
lin French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary, in two volumes ($14) 1923, which 
is considered standard; and the 1928 Diction- 
ary of J. Guiraud, only one part of which has 
appeared, that being English-French. It is a 
large bulky volume and costs $7. By the school 
public, the desk (1911) and library (1876) 
one-volume editions of Ferdinand Gasc, $1 and 
$2.50, respectively, published by Henry Holt 
& Co., and the French-English English-French 
Dictionary, published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
$3, are extensively used and prove quite satis- 
factory. Then there is the Edgren and Burnet 
French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary (Holt, 1901, 1252 p., $3). Of pocket edi- 
tions perhaps the Tauchnitz, or reproductions 
of them, are those most widely used. The 
(rasc Pocket Dictionary, 1911, $1, and the Bel- 
lows’ Pocket Dictionary, 1916, $4, are popular, 
prices ranging for these dictionaries from $4 
to ten cents, the latter being brief lists of words 
to conform to the least exacting of require- 
ments. 


Ttalian 


This leads us to the Italian field. The great 
work in Italian, corresponding in a very limited 
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way to the Oxford Dictionary in English and 
tu the seventeen-volume Larousse in French, is 
that of Boccardo: Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, 
published in Rome and Naples in 28 large 
quarto volumes between 1875-1888. This, 
however, as with the Britannica, is more an 
encyclopedia than a dictionary. It is now being 
replaced by a similar large modern work by 
Zingarelli which will, like the Oxford Diction- 
ary and the Larousse, have the weight of au- 
thority. Of the large octavo all-Italian one- 
volume dictionaries that are very useful and 
authoritative, that of Rigutini and Fanfani: 
l’ocabolario della Lingua Parlata (Florence: 
sarbera, 1887, 2d ed.) is a standard work, price 
$10. A desk volume, small octavo: V’ ocabolario 
della Lingua Parlata, Rigutini (Florence: Bar. 
bera, 1920, $3.75) is practical and handy. Piet- 
ro Fanfani’s well-known l’ocabolario della Lin- 
gua Italiana, quarto (3d ed., 1891, Florence and 
Leipzig) is found generally on the shelves of 
university libraries. An Italian-English Eng- 
lish-Italian that in the old days, forty years 
ago, was much used is that of Baretti, about 
1880, London. The dictionary of John Mill- 
house, published by the Appletons in two vol- 
umes: Italian-English—English-Italian, 1877, 
is much like the Baretti. Both of these have 
heen superseded by more modern works. Then 
there is the Hoepli edition of Mart’s all-Italian 
dictionary (Milan, 1913, $3.60). The Hoepli 
editions are noted for their excellence, also the 
Betazzi-Bragagnolo-Chiarini Disionario per le 
Scuole Medie, con Illustraziont (Turin: Gal- 
lizio, 1922, $4) in the manner of the Larousse 
dictionary. The Nicola Zingarelli locabolario 
della Lingua Italiana, with illustrations (Mi- 
lano, 1925, $3.50) is excellent of the kind. The 
all-Italian dictionary of Gian Battista Melzi is 
very good indeed. The one I have in mind is 
entitled J] Nuovissimo Melzi, published on the 
plan of the Larousse octavo-dictionaries, that 
is, in two parts, with illustrations and locutions 
(Milan, $4). The latest of the Italian-English 
—English-Italian dictionaries that I know of 
is that of A. De R. Lysle, a new compilation 
(2 v., 12 mo., 1922, $7.50). Another that is 
thought of very highly is that of Alfred Hoare 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915). It is 
rather a large volume to handle easily; the 
price seems to me excessive, and the English 
part insignificant. A second edition has ap- 
peared since then which is, in some respects, 
an improvement on the first edition, particu- 
larly as regards the English part. The price, 
$14, however, still seems to me excessive, and 
the volume not as handy to manage as the 
other dictionaries here mentioned. For student 
use James and Grassi: [talian-English—Eng- 
lish-Italian (Chicago, 1919, $2.50) seems pop- 
ular among students. It is, however, simply 
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a Tauchnitz reproduction. A novelty in the 
way of all-Italian dictionaries is that of the 
popular novelist, Alfredo Panzini, Dizionario 
Moderno, Supplemento ai Disionari Italiant, 
Milano, 1927. The work is a striking testi- 
mony to the versatility of a brilliant Italian 
author. And lastly, for excellent all-Italian 
dictionaries, those of Petrocchi are certainly 
among the best. My two-volume octavo edi- 
tion of the Petrocchi was published by Treves, 
Milan, in 1910. There is a new edition of this 
well-known work (1921, $12), the second vol- 
ume of which is hard to get. There are a good 
many pocket editions of Italian dictionaries, 
from the Tauchnitz publications costing about 
$1 to the little ten-cent lists with blue covers 
published by the Haldeman-Julius Company. 


Spanish 


We now enter the Spanish field. The monu- 
mental work which has stood out conspicuousl\ 
among dictionaries for many years is the 
Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-Americano 
( Barcelona, 28 v., 1887-1907). It has recently 
heen superseded by the Espasa-Calpe /:nciclo- 
pedia Universal Ilustrada, begun in 1905, com- 
pleted in 1928, in 62 large octavo volumes, 
price $6.50 a volume, bringing the entire set 
up to $403. Among the large quarto-volumes 
comes Zerolo’s Diccionario Enciclopédico de la 
Lengua Castellana (Paris: Garnier Freéres, 
1900). Since then a third volume or supple- 
ment has been added to it, and the three vol- 
umes sell for $25. It certainly is one of the 
best dictionaries of that type. Then there is 
a similar book somewhat older, published in 
Barcelona by José Espasa, known as Novtsimo 
Diccionario Enciclopédico de la Lengua Cas- 
tellana, by Donadiu y Puignau. It 1s a mine 
of information and valuable, despite its lack 
of being up-to-date. Then comes the one- 
volume Dicctonario de la Real Accadémia 
(Madrid, 1925, $12), revised from time to 
time and regarded as a standard work. The 
Diccionario Salva has long been one of the 
authoritative quarto-volumes (Paris: Garnier, 
1865). There are several editions of the Calle- 
ja one-volume Dictionary, Madrid (no date 
given) which is well spoken of. It is mod- 
eled upon the library octavo Larousse. A sim- 
ilar all-Spanish Diccionario Enciclopédico is 
that of Alemany and Bolufer, Barcelona; and 
that of José Alemany, Barcelona, entitled Nu- 
evo Diccionario de la Lenqua Espanola (no 
date) also that of Toro y Gomez, Paris, 1901, 
Ochoa’s all-Spanish Diccionario (Paris and 
Mexico, 1899), and Bensley’s Spanish-English 
Dictionary (Paris: Garnier), deserve mention. 

An interesting volume is entitled Suplemento 
de Todos los Diccionarios Enciclopéedicos Es- 
panoles Publicados Hasta el Dia, containing 
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more than 10,000 words that do not appear in 
the fourteenth volume of the Diccionario de la 
Real Academia by Renato de Alba, Barcelona, 
1918, It contains Latin, French, English ex- 
pressions, etc., and is thoroughly original. The 
all-Spanish dictionary that is certainly in the 
lead as regards usefulness, popularity and prac- 
tical worth is the Pegueno Larousse, modeled 
on the French Larousse library edition (Heath, 
$3.00). There are the dictionaries that com- 
pete with the Peguero Larousse, as, for exam- 
ple, the Campano Illustrado, by Manuel Gon- 
zalez de la Kasa, revised by Miguel de Toro 
(Paris: Garnier Freres, 1923, $5). There is 
a great varicty of commercial and _ technical 
Spanish dictionaries, for example, the Dicciona- 
rio General y Técnico Hispano-Americano by 
Manuel Rodriguez Navas y Carrasco (Mad- 
rid, 1918, $6). Of the Spanish-English and 
Ienglish-Spanish, the new library edition by 
Arturo Cuyas, like the former octavo-volume 
revised, easily leads all others for general pur- 
poses and student use (Appleton, $5). The 
Velasquez, published since 1852 by the Ap- 
pletons, can be had in one or two parts; sepa- 
rately each part costs $6; the two parts together 
$10. It has done good service in the past. 
The well-known old standard Seoanes, Neu- 
man & Baretti, based on the Velasquez, New 
York, 1858, is now superseded by more mod- 
ern works. Pocket editions of Spanish dic- 
tionaries are not wanting, the Felner, 60 cents 
each part, being well known, and also the 
Tauchnitz editions. Isaac Pitman & Sons in 
New York publish a Commerctal Dictionary: 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish, sma\\ 
octavo, made by G. R. Macdonald, for $3, and 
a)so a Dictionary of Commercial Correspon- 
dence, in one volume containing seven [an- 
guages, English, French, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and German, $5. 
Portuguese 

As yet I have not discovered for the Portu- 
guese language and literature any work as 
monumental as those for other languages. A 
great deal is said from time to time about the 
importance of the Portuguese language for 
commercial purposes, especially with Brazil. 
The number of students pursuing this most 
attractive idiom in schoo) and college is, how- 
ever, insignificant. By far the best survey of 
the entire Portuguese situation, as regards its 
being taught in the United States, was made 
in 1925 by the Portuguese consul, Eduardo de 
Carvalho, certainly one of the ablest consular 
representatives that was ever sent from a for- 
eign country to the port of Boston, It is No. 
IV of the Biblioteca da Obra Portuguesa, Bos- 
ton, Although Portuguese has been offered 


for over thirty years in Boston University, the 
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largest class I ever had in Portuguese con- 
sisted of seven students. 1 doubt whether a 
the present time, even with the impulse giv: 
by the Ford-Hills and Coutinho Portugu 
Grammar and the Maro Jones Portugue 
reader: Inocencia, by the Viscount de Taunay 
both published by Heath, there be in schoo! 
and college throughout the United States fift 
students of Portuguese. The language ts stud- 
ied for three reasons: commercial purpose: 
missionary aims and objects, and for the lit 
erature. A good and eminently practical all 
Portuguese dictionary is the Diccionario Pro 
tico Ilustrado, 2d edition, revised (Oporto: 
Jams de Seguier, 1928). It is a large octay: 
volume, on the plan of the Larousse publica 
tions; that is, in two parts, common nouns 
proper names and locutions. Another ver 
good Portuguese dictionary is that of the Da 
Silva Bartos, first hand data of which | 
do not have. Of the Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese dictionaries, the standard 
for thirty years has been The New Dictionary 
of the Portuguese and English Languages, bj 
H. Michaelis (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1893, 2 v., 
$4 each, or $8 for the two volumes). My own 
students have used the less expensive two- 
volume Portuguese-English — English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary of Vieyra ($3) which an- 
swers very well ordinary purposes. An old 
standard one-volume Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese is that of Lacerda, pub- 
lished in Lisbon in 1871. Garnier Freres are 
just publishing a Novissimo Diccionario, by 
J. F. Vallez, in two parts, of which only one, 
the English-Portuguese part, has appeared, 
price 75 cents. A French-Portuguese—Portu- 
guese-French dictionary in two large octavo 
volumes (1893-1894) is that of Fonseca and 
Roquete, well worthy of a place in any library. 
A very scholarly Diccionario Ingles-Portuges, 
published by the author, P. J. A. Ferreira, oc- 
tavo, containing over 700 two-column pages, is 
called by Professor Raymond Weeks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, by far “the best book of the sort in 
the wor)ld.” 


German 


The German monumental work in the way 
of an encyclopedic dictionary is the well-known 
Brockhaus, the newest edition of which in 20 
volumes costs in the neighborhood of $150 
Were it written with Latin letters, instead of 
German, as are a great many scientific pro- 
ductions, it seems to me its great usefulness 
would be increased still further. It was first 
published between 1901-1903 in Leipzig, in 
16 volumes and supplement, and remains one 
of the standard outstanding works of genera) 


reference. Of all-German dictionaries, the 
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Sachs-Vallate, a quarto volume published in 
1891 in Berlin, supplement 1894, is authorita- 
tive and widely known. There is the Weigand 
Deutsches W drterbuch, published in Giessen, in 
1909, good print, quarto size; also the Daniel 
Sanders Deutsches Worterbuch, three quarto- 
volumes, Leipzig 1876, and a Supplement 1885, 
that even today is a most useful work. 

Of the German-English—English-German 
dictionaries, the large Muret-Sanders four- 
volume Enszyklopidisches Worterbuch is the 
most complete ; there is a 1927 edition, two vol- 
umes; German-English and two English-Ger- 
man: each volume costs $10. Of this there is 
a two-volume edition called the Hand und 
Schul Ausgabe, each part of which costs $7.50. 
Then there is the well-known Toussaint, Lan- 
genscheidt’s Taschen lWVorterbuch in two parts, 
Berlin 1911, which costs, bound up, altogether 
$3. The Follett Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, publishes in their “Classic Series” an 
attractive volume (German-English—English- 
German, probably a reproduction, but conve- 
nient and practical, for $3. Of ordinary school 
and college bilingual dictionaries there are a 
great many. Frederich Kohler’s Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages, the fif- 
teenth edition of which appeared in Berlin in 
1876, a large octavo volume of over 1000 pages, 
three columns on a page, is an old standard. 
Adler's German-English — English-German 
Dictionary, published by the Appletons, New 
York 1888, has done yeoman service among 
college students here. Such a dictionary, much 
like the ones published by Heath, $3, or the 
Compendious German Dictionary by W. D. 
Whitney and Edgren, Holt, $2.50, are the most 
used in school and college. Of the pocket edi- 
tions the well-known Bellows German-English 
—English-German, both alphabets on one page 
and numerous devices for quick reference ( Holt, 
1915, $2.50) is very popular. Of scientific pub- 
lications, similar to the Michaeles-Passy French 
Pronouncing Dictionary and the Daniel Jones 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, there is the 
Deutsches Aussprache Worterbuch, by Wil- 
helm Viétor, professor in the University of 
Marburg (Leipzig, 1912, 470 p.), the pronun- 
ciation of every word being indicated accord- 
ing to the system of the International Phonetic 
Association. Possibly in none of the languages 
more than in German and Spanish has the mak- 
ing of technical dictionaries been carried so 
far. Perhaps the most widely known of these 
technical dictionaries is that of Tolhausen, 
Technologisches Worterbuch (Paris, 1864, 3 
v., revised 1924), published in English, in Ger- 
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man and in French, at $3 a volume. The an- 
nouncement of the Oldenbourg Series of Tech- 
nical Dictionaries published in six languages: 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, Russian and 
English, is of interest. The series as pub- 
lished, consists of the following sixteen vol- 
umes: 1. General Knowledge of Tools. 2. [lec- 
tricity. 3. Steam Engines. +4. Combustion 
Machines. 5. Railway Rolling Stock. 6. Rail- 
way Construction. 7. Hoisting Machinery. 
8. Reinforced Cemert Construction. 9. Ma- 
chine Tools. 10. Motor Vehicles. 11. Smelt- 
ers. 12. Water Aid and Refrigeration. 13. 
Building Construction. 14. Textile Raw Ma- 
terial. 15. Spinning. 16. Weaving. The 
(when completed) Electrical Dictionary, of 
which Vol. 1 has some 2000 pages, will con- 
tain about 50,000 technical electrical expres- 
sions in each of the six languages; this is the 
largest of all, and brought out with the help 
of the German Empire and the Society of Ger- 
man Engineers, is a masterpiece of the first 
rank. It costs about $30. More complete in- 
formation regarding technical dictionaries in 
general may be obtained of Mr. Otto von 
Klock, the consul of Ecuador in Boston, 143 
Federal Street. 
Esperanto 


The one work which I happen to have in 
my library bearing on the subject is Keller- 
man’s Grammar of Esperanto (1910, 348 p., 
$1.80). 1 should judge that it is practically 
as good a book of the kind as is possible— 
from a pedagogic standpoint. My friend and 
colleague, Professor Lambert, one of the best 
known Esperantists in the country, has asked 
me to announce the following publications: 
1. For beginners: Key to Esperanto, published 
by the Esperanto Association of North Amer- 
ica. 2. The Edinburgh Esperanto Pocket Dic- 
tionary, T. Nelson & Sons, London, especially 
useful after having had, say, fifteen lessons. 
3. For teachers of Esperanto (a) English- 
Esperanto: Fulcher & Long, Marlborough & 
Co., London. (b) Esperanto-English: Edward 
A. Millidge, Stead’s Publishing House, Lon- 
don. 4. Most important of all: Naulingqua 
(Etimolozia) Leksikono de la Linguo Esper- 
anto, by Louis Bastien, Esperanto Society, 
Paris. This gives the relations between Latin 
and Esperanto, as well as the relations of the 
modern languages to Esperanto, with a view 
to render comprehensible why the various 
forms of Esperanto have been selected, in 
order the more effectively to impress upon stu- 
dents the linguistic forms of the language. 


We read if we have the true reader's sest and palate, not to grow more knowing, but to be 

‘ M M M 7) or “eure » nae 
less pent up and bound within a little circle as those who take their pleasure, and not as those 
who laboriously seek instruction as a means of seeing and enjoying the world of men and 


affairs. 


Woodrow Wilson 


“Just Suppose—’A Vision of Library Work 
A Vivid Picture of What Would Happen if Public Libraries Could Li 


Themselves Out of Their Ruts 


By Margery Bedinger 
Head of Adult Education Department, Seattle (Wash.) Public Library 


As I read the impassioned article entitled ‘‘Li- 
brary Ruts” in the March Ist issue of THE 
Lisrary JouRNAL a bit of the author's fire 
kindled my imagination, and I thought to my- 
self, ‘‘Just suppose libraries lifted themselves 
out of their ruts—,”’ and with that, a vivid 
picture unrolled before my mind. 

I saw a public library whose chief aim was 
to serve and satisfy the public from which it 
got its support. The iconoclasm of that idea 
shook me, and I stopped to think it over. I 
considered stores, dependent also upon the pub- 
lic, the same public, for their support, and asked 
myself how they went about it to get that sup- 


port. I realized that, in the first place, they 


first, last and all the time considered the de- 
sires, needs and pleasure of their public. They 
decided what portion of it they wanted to at- 
tract, the five and ten-centers or the buyers of 
French importations, and then they stocked up 
on what would please and satisfy that public. 
They did not set themselves up as judges and 


get the goods which, in their opinion, the public 
ought to have, but they got what they believed 
the public would want. 

At this point spectres of “light fiction” read- 
ers and “immoral books” passed in grisly ar- 
ray across the picture (it was a movie, you 
see), but my terror was soon dissipated by the 
remembrance of the qualifying phrase, “the 
public they wanted to attract.” People whose 
only reading interest is trash or the daily paper 
need be considered only slightly by the public 
library. The news stands, commercial and cir- 
culating libraries can, will and indeed do care 
for them. Of course, if the library has enough 
funds, so that it may truly care for the whole 
community, then shelves of fluffy love stories 
and gruesome thrillers, and rooms for the shel- 
ter of the “down and outers” through the winter 
days are quite within its province, even as a 
large department store has its bargain basement 
as well as its “import shop.” But this picture 
of the Library Out of the Rut showed but small 
funds being spent on this sort of thing when 
intelligent, desirable readers were turned away 
continually, and requests for solid reading met 
again and again with, “I’m sorry, it’s out, we 
have only one copy, you see.” 

The Library Out of a Rut chose as its public 
all those who wanted to read books and maga- 


zines that came up to a certain standard oj 
literary value, including purely recreational 
reading. It also included books which were 
widely read in educated circles, but about whic 

controversy raged, for the librarians, ¢€ver bear 

ing their aim in mind to satisfy the needs and 
desires of their public, let the law censor the 
hooks and did not presume themselves to de 
cide what they thought would harm their pu!) 
lic. They felt that as long as the law censored 
public morals, it was not necessary that the, 
should also attempt to do so. In fact, they en- 
deavored to satisfy and please their public 
They were not especially concerned with mak 
ing that public what they thought a public ought 
to be. They thought of themselves as servants, 
not reformers. 

These puzzling questions of choice of public 
and attitude toward it settled, the picture (‘‘just 
supposing”) went on to show how the Library 
Out of a Rut attracted its public. In the first 
place, nothing was attempted that could not be 
performed. Instead of trying to spread its ser 
vice very thin, and doing nothing thoroughly 
or well, and excusing and explaining the in 
adequacy of the service to the bewildered and 
displeased patrons, it either performed or said, 
“We are sorry, but our funds will not allow 
us to give that service, we can’t even attempt 
it. We have only enough for this.” The pic- 
ture showed patrons disappointed, but under- 
standing, going away so pleased with the good 
and thorough execution of the services the 
library did undertake to do, that they said to 
themselves, “That's a good library—they should 
have more money.” The analogy of the store 
came again into the movie—and I saw small 
stores selling a few things, adding a few more, 
building on this firm foundation, and _ finally 
growing into large solid department. stores: 
great restaurant chains growing from coffee and 
waffle shops. And I also saw tea and lunch 
rooms starting out with a great splurge, with 
poorly trained waitresses, food advertised on 
the menu that was not forthcoming, seats that 
could not be got save after long waits. Here 
dissatisfied patrons spread the doleful tale of 
“You can never get any food there,” until it 
finally became, “Oh, I never go there,” and the 
restaurant had to close. I seemed to hear as 
echoes (it was a “talkie,” too, I found), “You 
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never can get any books there,"’ and “Oh, | 
never go to the public library,” mingling with 
the wails and scotfs of the hungry people in 
the picture. 

The Library Out of the Rut having selected 
its public, defined its field, next proceeded to 
advertise its service. Its attitude was one of 
assurance and self-respect. Knowing what it 
wanted to do, feeling sure that the doing of 
this was within its powers, it confidently told 
its public what it could do and how well it 
could do it. It had no inhibitions about false 
delicacy or false modesty, nor did its own dig- 
nity preoccupy its thoughts. it realized it was 
a public library, spending public funds for the 
use of the public, and that it owed it to that 
public to let them know what it was giving 
them in return for their support. Moreover, as 
it existed only by the will of the public, it felt 
it a duty to tell freely what it did to justify its 
existence, It boldly, and on all occasions, there- 
fore, proclaimed its usefulness. This it was not 
afraid to do, because it told what it really did, 
not what it tried to do, or would like to do, or 
did sometimes, but what it regularly and defi- 
nitely did. I thought again of a store that 
never advertised what it had to sell, or, doing 
so, was continually “out” of everything; of a 
store that had only a small stock of this year’s 
goods, but quantities of last year’s and those 
of the year before that—a bit shopworn, per- 
haps, but “perfectly good material.” 1 wondered 
how long the public would continue to support 
such a store. At this point I saw an audience 
of librarians at this “talkie” begin to stir and 
talk, but the Library Out of the Rut having 
decided to attract the intelligent members of 
the community who want to read the best of 
the season’s non-fiction while it was still being 
talked about, and having undertaken to do it, 
did so blithely—possibly through duplicate- 
pay collections. At any rate, in that city the 
library staff did not hear on all sides in their 
social contacts, “Oh, you are in the library? 
You know, J have never been in the building. 
I get all my books from the circulating libra- 
ries.” 

Inside, the Library Out of the Rut was a 
staff who loved books. They didn’t all know 
how to catalog, but they loved to read good 
literature, and they had sufficient leisure to do 
it in; by which I mean, they were not so hard 
worked that they went home too tired for any- 
thing save rest, and their hours were not so 
long but they still had some time for reading. 
They were attractively dressed, too, for they 
were adequately paid. In fact, they were 
rather a picked group, because work in the 
Library Out of the Rut was of the sort to 
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attract good people. These acted as interpreters 
of the books to the public. 

The stock, too, in the Library Out of the 
Rut was attractive, fresh and clean. When 
covers were worn and dirty, and paper staimed 
and torn, the book was considered to have 
served its time, and discarded. There was 
money enough, you see, because limits were 
placed on what was attempted, and great care 
Was taken not to drive away desirable readers 
by filth and mess. Not all books were rebound ; 
only those which readers would still want; in 
short, “stock turnover” was not, as a rule, con- 
sidered a bad thing, and when a more up-to- 
date and reliable hook rendered an old one ob- 
solete, the old one was disposed of; it was not 
kept to be given an ignorant reader, only to 
have that reader later find out how he had been 
fooled. The “interpreters” in charge of certain 
sections and really knowing those subjects 
made possthle this careful selection of stock, 

] was interested in the staff of the Library 
Out of the Rut for other reasons than their 
love and knowledge of books and their attrac- 
tiveness. They were alive, alert-—they had hope 
and aspiration for the future in their faces. 
This puzzled me, until I found out that the 
new elevation of the library had allowed the 
fresh air to reach every part of it. I found 
the librarians there were living in the NXth 
Century, where there was an equal chance and 
equal reward for all ability, whether clad in 
skirts or trousers. I found, upon looking over 
the A. L. A. proceedings on one of the shelves, 
that the officers and council members of that 
learned society were more representative of 
the membership than in the old “rutty” days, 
and that these positions of trust and leadership 
were given quite irrespective of sex, but on a 
hasis of proven ability and good work done. 
Again these people were chosen and elected, 
too, by the whole membership of the associa- 
tion. In the course of several years more 
names appeared of vounger, newer people. No 
longer were the same few called upon again 
and again to bear the burden of legislation and 
administration, but new blood was brought in 
to share these labors, and new names appeared 
on the programs of meetings. The proceed- 
ings were filled with new thoughts and new 
ideas, and the talks and papers appeared to 
have gained in practical value, since so many 
were given by people who were actually en- 
gaged in doing the phase of library work under 
discussion. 

“My!” I thought. “TI feel so alive! Isn’t this 
great. Makes you proud to be a librarian. Just 
suppose—it were true—I wonder what would 
happen !” 
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Editorial Forum 


Tue bibliographical review of English and 
foreign dictionaries read before the special 
Libraries Association of Boston and_ re- 
printed in full in this issue, from the careful 
pen of Professor Geddes, is a_ study 
worthy ‘of the attention of all bibliographers 
and should be useful to all librarians, even to 
those who cannot afford the greater works and 
must content themselves with abridgments or 
lesser works. Professor Geddes has covered 
in extenso most of what are usually counted 
literary languages, though the Scandinavian, 
Dutch and Russian tongues have not had like 
attention. For these and for dictionaries of 
minor languages, such as those of the Baltic 
provinces and the Balkans, there may be special 
need in those portions of our polyglot country 
where there are immigrants from these coun- 
tries ; and perhaps even more useful would be as 
careful a review of the best bilingual diction- 
aries covering these tongues respectively and 
English. It is to be hoped that some such 
annotated list may be forthcoming, whether 
from the pen of Professor Geddes or other 
scholar. 


Basesatt and football fans are well-known 
products of American civilization, but it has 
been left to State Librarian Ferguson to de- 
velop the library fan, which, however, is a dif- 
ferent kind. Adopting the method pursued by 
concerns which advertise their products at State 
and county fairs of presenting souvenirs in all 
sorts of ingenious forms, Mr. Ferguson de- 
vised for the State fair a fan advertising the 
facilities of the county library system through- 
out the State, an illustration of which is pre- 
sented on another page. The scheme seems to 
go a good ways in library publicity, but also it 
seems to bring results. Visitors from many 
other states at Sacramento took the fans and 
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the ideas home with them, and possibly lil: 
fans may be introduced throughout the coun 
and produce library fans in the orthod 
American sense of the word. 


T ues are cyclopedic days in which the w: 
makes knowledge more rapidly than the m 
alert of editors and publishers can keep up \ 

it. The present year will be memorable for ¢| 
fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the reviews of which attest the general 
opinion that the editors have done their best 
and the best possible to bring this historic en- 
terprise up to date. Incidentally the old for 
has been given up, so that no longer is it neces- 
sary to search through a general treatise on 
chemistry to look up a specific subject, but the 
entries are made alphabetically under specitic 
titles, a method much more suited to libraries 
and general use, though perhaps less agreeable 
to specialists and experts. The Vew /nteria- 
tional Encyclopedia, on which over a million 
dollars was spent in the original edition and of 
which a new edition has been printed within the 
decade, originally adopted this method of spe- 
cific entry which the Brittanica has now also ac- 
cepted, and this is kept up to date by the pub- 
lication annually of the New International ¥ ear 
Book as its supplement. The new Britannica is 
said to have cost over two million dollars before 
a single copy was put out, a proof of the enor- 
mous outlay required in these days of wide 
knowledge to give a detailed picture of the 
world we live in. There remains one desider- 
atum which has been better filled in England 
than in America, a more compact and lower 
priced encyclopedia within the means of the 
smallest libraries and moderate purses. | It 
would not be amiss and might be profitable if 
either or both of these gigantic undertakings 
should present a selective condensation of ma- 
terials which should meet this want. 


* * * 


Q UESTION is raised as to the relations of pho- 
tostat copies to copyright. The answer is sim- 
ple as to general principle, but not so easy as 
to specific application. A photostat copy from 
a copyright book is permissible within the lim- 
its of “fair use’ without danger of infringe- 
ment, but the copying of whole chapters or 
the reproduction of further photostat copies 
would bring the act within the penalties of 
the law. The essential principle from th: 
pecuniary point of view is that copying which 
would forestall the purchase of copyright work 
would be detrimental to the author and 1s, ther« 
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fore, banned. The Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library and the University 
of Michigan take special pains to caution those 
making photostat copies of copyright works 
against such danger of infringement and other 
libraries should follow their example. The Li- 
brary of Congress, indeed, declines to make 
photostat copies of any kind from a copyright 
work without assurance of consent of the owner 
of the copyright. The extension of the micro- 
scopic book scheme has also an important bear- 
ing on copyright, for that generally presumes 
the copying of an entire work, although for 
the most part only rare books out of print will 
be photographed. 


[r American libraries really want a continua- 
tion of the British Museum Catalog, now is 
the time for them to speak or forever hold 
their peace. As a result of various appeals, 
mainly from American librarians, the British 
Museum authorities announced last year that 
they were ready to prepare and print a revision 
and continuation of the British Museum Cata- 
log of printed books, on the very reasonable 
condition that enough subscriptions should be 
received to justify the expense. If 200 sub- 
scriptions were received from libraries in the 
United States and Canada on or before Nov. 
1, 1929, the Museum was prepared, as libra- 
rians may again be reminded, to begin prompt- 
ly the work of editing and printing a revision 
of the catalog. It was estimated that 20 vol- 
umes a year could be prepared, publication to 
extend over about eight years. If these 200 
subscriptions were assured, the price would be 
£2 10s., or £50 a year for eight years. This 
would mean a total outlay of $2,000, distrib- 
uted over about eight years, or $250 per year. 
The American library world is indebted here 
to the Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
agreed to aid this effort, by making a grant of 
$80,500, conditional on the receipt of these 200 
subscriptions from this country. This grant 
makes possible a 20 per cent discount on the 
price of each volume. Asa result of the canvass 
by the Bibliographical Society of America, Mr. 
Faxon as treasurer reports that 147 sets have 
so far been subscribed for. This is a credita- 
ble, but inadequate, number, and it is urgently 
to be desired that the remaining 53 sets may 
be promptly ordered by libraries which can 
afford to do so, or to add to their present sub- 
scriptions for the use of important branches, 
or for keeping until other libraries may size 
up to the demand for so important a library 
tool. The time limit set was Nov. 1, 1929, and 
additional orders will be reported by cable 
within that time, and if necessary an endeavor 
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will be made to have the time extended to the 
end of the year. H. M. L. 


* * * 


Ir is gratifying to announce that there has 
been real progress toward the library building 
of the League of Nations, made possible by 
the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 
advisory planning committee had held two 
meetings, but the change of site at Geneva, 
necessitated by the unwillingness of the [english 
lady who owned the land to make the 
anticipated sale, quite disarranged the prelimi- 
nary plans. These were, therefore, restudied 
at a meeting at Geneva subsequent to the Rome 
Congress, at which were present Messrs. Se- 
vensma, Librarian of the League of Nations, 
de Maday, Librarian of the International Labor 
Office, Roland-Marcel of Paris, Kruss of Ber- 
lin; di Gregori, representing Senator Scialoia 
of Italy, and Bishop representing America, in 
consultation with the five architects who had 
been selected as advisers. A scheme was 
worked out on the general plan presented by 
Dr. Sevensma which was satisfactory to all, 
and the final plans and specifications will now 
be developed by Architect Vago of Hungary, 
who has been selected for this work and whose 
experience and alertness in utilizing the ex- 
perience of others give promise of good result. 


* * * 


Ir has been decided that the proposed Franco- 
American exhibition at the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris should be deferred until the 
winter of 1930-31, when the international sit- 
uation will probably be more favorable. This 
decision was made by M. Roland-Marcel, in 
consultation with the A. L. A. representative, 
and is doubtless wise. It is intended that the 
exhibition shall be a general exhibit of Ameri- 
can books, prints and other library material, 
and it is hoped that not only the library asso- 
ciations and individual libraries will cooperate 
in furnishing materials but that such organiza- 
tions as the Grolier Club and the Graphic Arts 
Society will lend their aid and treasures. It 
is expected that the admission fees will repay 
the cost which meantime will be taken care 
of by the Société des Amis de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, corresponding to our own society of 
the Friends of Music in the Library of Con- 
gress. Thus American exhibitors will be put to 
no expense beyond the cost of packing and ship- 
ping. The proposal is a most gratifying one 
and should have every possible cooperation on 
this side, especially as it may be the model for 
similar exhibits in other countries as well as 
France. 


Librarian Authors 


F pances NEWMAN was born in Atlanta, Ga., 
the youngest of six children. Her father was 
United States judge for the Northern District 
of Georgia and had been a captain in the Con- 
federate cavalry. Her 
mother’s father had been a 
judge, and all of her for- 
bears were lawyers and sol- 
diers. Miss Newman never 
went to college, but to 
schools in Atlanta, to Mrs. 
Semple’s school in New 
York, and to an_ extinct 
school in Washington. 
When she was a little girl 
she began to write stories, 
but since she had never seen 
an author she went into the 
Atlanta) Public Library. 
When she became head of 
the Lending Department, 
she began to write library 
book reviews for the At- 
lanta Journal. After a year 
she began to sign them, and 
they grew into something 
like formal reviews and the 
clipping bureaus began to 
send them out. In Janu- 
ary, 1921, she met James 
3ranch Cabell. About that 
time H. L. Mencken and 
Ben W. Huebsch wrote to 
her and she did some writing for the Reviewer, 
which was a little magazine published in Rich- 
mond. After her mother died she decided 
to go to France to try to get away from the 
influence of the modern English writers, which 
up to then had been very evident in her work. 
She went to lectures at the Sorbonne, but soon 
became bored with hearing about La France. 
Then she found a charming woman called An- 
gelo Lavelli and read eighteenth century French 
books with her, and for about six months 
neither wrote nor read English. When she 
returned home she wrote a few feature stories 
for the Atlanta Journal with the idea of sim- 
plifying her prose. Then she began the book 
The Short Story’s Mutations, from Petronius 
to Paul Morand, which grew out of an idea 
which she had happened to express in a con- 
versation with Paul Morand, whom she had 
met in Paris. Ben W. Huebsch was entirely 
responsible for the publishing of this book and 
put it in his fall catalog for 1924 when only 
two chapters were finished. While she was 
translating the French stories for this book, 


FRANCES NEWMAN 


Author of the O. Henry Memo- 
rial prize-winning short story, 
“Rachel and Her Children,” and 
several novels. She began her lit- 
erary career in the Atlanta, Ga., 
Public Library, where she wrote 
book reviews for the newspaper 


she had an idea for a short story and wr 
Rachel and Her Children, which was published 
in the American Mercury for May, 1924. 11 
story was awarded the O. Henry Memo: 
Prize as the best story of 
the year under 3000 wor:s 

When Ben W. Huebsch 
was merging with the \}| 
ing Press, Horace Liveright 
happened to be visiting re 
tives in Atlanta and visited 
Miss Newman. She show 
him the first three pages of 
the book The Hard-Roil 
Virgin, and he immediate! 
made a contract with her 
Miss Newman went up 
the McDowell Colony at 
Peterborough and _ finished 
her first novel, which later 
proved to be a_ best-seller 
Then she went to Euroyx 
again, after returning to 
Peterborough to write her 
second novel, Dead Lowe) 
Are Faithful Lovers. 

The form of Frances 
Newman’s writing was an 
outcome of two fixed ideas 
about fiction. To quote her 
own words, “With two con 
flicting ideas, that a novel is 
unlikely to be really good 
unless it is concerned with the life the au- 
thors knows completely, and that modern 
American life is as unsuited to literature as 
modern trousers are to sculpture, I had to 
work out a form of stylizing life, so to speak. 

I never thought of my Virgin’s relation to 
Marius the Epicurean, though I read it a great 
deal about ten years ago. But Mr. Cabell 
thinks the form is noticeably related to Marius, 
though of course the subject could hardly he 
more different. I have written reviews and 
critical articles for a good many papers, 7/ic 
Herald Tribune, Saturday Review, The Post 
The Bookman and some others. I live her 
with a nephew, whose mother died when he 
was a child, and with my old Mammy.” 

Beginning her writing at a comparatively 
late period in her life, she gained the favor of 
many prominent critics and a large audience 
who were deprived of further work from her 
by her sudden death in 1928. She died in 
New York City three days after signing a con 
tract with Horace Liveright for the publication 
of a book of translations. 
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Book Reviews 


Index to Short Stories 


E.even thousand short stories are indexed in 
the new Supplement to Ina Ten Evek’s Index 
to Short Stories, of which a second edition, 
listing more than 17,000 appeared in 1923 
(Wilson, cl., 332p., $8, also sold on service 
basis). The work of more than 1000 authors, 
representing thirty-six nationalities, is indexed 
in the Supplement. References which appear 
in the second edition have not been repeated, 
but old titles which reappear in later collec- 
tions are listed, making it necessary to use 
both the second edition and the Supplement 
to make sure that all available sources are 
found. The rule in force in the first two 
editions that only those authors should be in- 
cluded who have had published at least one 
volume of collected stories has evidently been 
relaxed in the Supplement, and to its benefit. 
The writer of this note had occasion recently 
to look up the dates of first publication of 
some short stories and drew a blank several 
times in Firkins, but found them in Hannigan’s 
Standard Index of Short Stories, 1900-1914, 
where no such restriction prevails. 

The term “short story’ is so broadly inter- 
preted in the Supplement as to include a poem 
by Arthur Davison Ficke (whose pseudonym 
is incorrectly spelled “Anna” Knish). In 
the entry under George and Weedon Gros- 
smith’s “Ball at the Mansion House,” an anno- 
tation to the effect that it is not strictly a short 
story, being a chapter from The Diary of a 
Nobody, might have been helpful. Mrs. Wil- 
liamson admittedly proceeds with her writing 
as though C. N. Williamson were not dead, but 
his date as given, 1859—, should be closed 
with a 1920. Glenway Wescott’s name is in- 
correctly spelled Westcott, throwing it several 
entries out of its proper alphabetical place, 
and the case is more serious with Claude Far 
rere, whose name appears on page 95 as Farére 
when it should follow Farrar on page 96. His 
real name, Charles Bargone, is not listed, nor 
is Ernest Bramah’s (Ernest Bramah Smith). 
The point would not be worth making if so 
much care had not been taken elsewhere to 
refer from the pseudonym to the real name, 
even Edward Hope being shunted to Coffey, 
Edward Hope. Neither entry under Romer 
Wilson's name indicates that she is the wife 
of Edward J. O’Brien, who might be regarded 
as the patron saint of the Jndex. Arthur 
Cheney Train of New York City is listed in 
the geographical index of the book as an En- 
vlish writer—as is Mrs. Train. Agatha Chris- 
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tie is of American birth, but hardly to be classi- 
fied as an American writer. And why is Ethel 
M. Dell included with the Americans ? 


E. F. W. 


Bibliography on Paper 


-y 
For background to the editorials on the pres- 
ervation of book paper in recent issues of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, the recent bibliography 
compiled by Robert P. Walton of the Science 
and Technology Division of the New York 
Public Library might well be preseribed as 
require] reading, particularly since the Iibliog- 
raphy is SO fully annotated as to become more 
nearly an index-digest (Causes and Preven- 
tion of Deterioration in Book Materials. New 
York Public Library, pap., 39p., I5c.). The 
pamphlet is about equally divided between the 
literature on preservation and durability of 
book paper and that on the deterioration of 
bookbinding leathers, with sections on leather 
preservative compositions and on determination 
of acidity in leather. 


A Study of Biographies 


Practitioners of the new biography are spe- 
cial thesis biographers, picking and choosing 
from the old full length biographies without 
which they would be lost, concludes George F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Library, in his illuminating 
study of Ludwig, Strachey, Maurois, Guedalla, 
Bradford, et al., published by the District of 
Columbia Library Association (pap., 12p.). 
The paper, read before the Columbian Library 
Association last Jan. 19, has been published in 
response to many requests. 


Tales For Bibliophiles 


T neopore W. Kocn’s volume of Tales for 
Bibliophiles, translated from the French of 
Nodier, Dumas, Duhamel and others, has re- 
cently appeared as one of the most attractive 
of the publications of the Caxton Club of Chi- 
cago (bds., 212p.). All the tales relate to 
bibliophilism or its abnormal development in 
bibliomania (reaching its nadir, perhaps, in 
the “Bibliophile’s Hell,” described by Charles 
Asselineau in this book), and cover a span of 
nearly a century. 

A review will appear later in the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


Criticisms from Italy and Germany 


S IGNOR A, F. ForMiccint1, the publisher of 
L’Italia che Scrive, has written very frankly in 
the July number of his journal about the de- 
tailed organization of the Congress. Through 
the expressed desire of the head of the Gov- 
ernment, says he, there was declared a general 
mobilization of the principal bibliographical 
treasures which constitute the incomparable 
richness of Italy, and the visitors were sim- 
ply stunned by what they had an opportunity 
to see in Rome, Naples, Montecassino, Flor- 
ence, Bologna, Modena and Venice. The fer- 
vor with which the Italian librarians busied 
themselves to show to their foreign colleagues 
the most exquisite treasures of the Italian 
bookish inheritance was truly marvelous and 
also contagious, for many of them, who found 
their libraries excluded from the already too 
ample itinerary mapped out for the Congress, 
would also have appreciated a visit to enable 
them to show the treasures of which they are 
the proud custodians. 

The poor organization of the Congress it- 
self, Says Signor Formiggini, had surprises 
and disquieting consequences, especially for the 
foreign members, who, in general, are masters 
of method. The committee in charge was evi- 
dently of the opinion that for the success of 
the Congress it was necessary to get as many 
people as possible to come from everywhere 
to find who would undertake to organize nu- 
merous expositions, shows and receptions ; then 
letting the mass untangle itself automatically 
and, above all, thinking that the 140 communi- 
cations, after an approved functionary had in- 
deed classified them by groups and sections 
would take care of themselves. It would seem 
that the management of the Congress was 
nobody’s concern, that there was a disband- 
ment and that certain sections never met. 

There were some important and fine things 
said at the Congress, but owing to the manner 
in which it was organized no one was able to 
get a panoranic vision of the affair as a whole. 
He thought that the Congress, as it were 
should begin now; a beginning should be made 
with the digesting, coordinating and systematic 
summarizing of the papers presented and the 
publishing of the results in convenient form. 
He had suggested that among the rules and 
regulations of the Congress there should be 
one requiring that each speaker present a sum- 
mary of his own paper, printed in a standard 
style and format, and in a sufficiently large edi- 
tion to permit of these sheets being distributed 





Aftermath of the Congress at Rome 
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to the members of the Congress. By assem 
ling these papers one might have secured 4 
general synopsis, which might have bx 
prefaced with a general statement and 1 
lowed by an index. 

Even more sweeping is the criticism of |); 
Hans Praesent, librarian of the Deutsche 
Biicherei, Leipzig, who has published two 
lengthy articles on the Congress in the Borsey 
blatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel, July 30 
and Aug. 1, 1929. Evidently no thought had 
been given to accommodating the representatives 
of the press at Rome, says Dr. Praesent, so that 
the notices of the Congress in the daily papers 
were necessarily fragmentary and in part in- 
correct. It may be estimated that 100 Ger- 
man librarians came to Rome, but it is impos- 
sible to give details about the representatives 
from the other countries, or even to mention 
their names, since there was unfortunately no 
list of delegates. The number of participants 
was so great that one was often unable to 
find out who was present from one’s own 
country and from foreign countries, and one 
had to trust to chance in any effort to meet 
people. Other arrangements for the Congress. 
too, in so far as there were any, were the ob- 
ject of serious complaints. It was unfortunate 
that the official bureau of the Congress had 
been established in the splendid new building 
of the Ministry for Public Instruction, which 
is located far away in the southwestern part 
of Rome; that the meetings took place in the 
Palazzo Corsini, also on the other side of the 
Tiber, in the western section of the city, while 
most of the members were stopping in the 
hotel section between the railroad station and 
the Pincio; and that the chief exhibit was at 
the other end of town, far to the north. 

A mere glance at the list of reports and 
resolutions will readily show that the Con- 
gress did not fail in the matter of exhorta- 
tions, and we can only hope that the new 
Federation may succeed in transforming at 
least a part of its decisions into actual deeds. 
One had the impression at this Congress, as 
elsewhere, that, considering the expense, very 
little has so far been accomplished by the cost: 
ly commissions for furthering library work 
and similar activities, which for years have 
been maintained by the League of Nations aud 
by the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in 
Paris, and that progress is to be expected otil\ 
from energetic and efficient members of the 
profession from various countries. Thus ever) 
nation will have to take care of itself and look 
to congresses like this merely for inspiratio! 























From Canadian Libraries 


The Only Free Public Library in 
Province of Quebec 


Tue Civic Library at Westmount, Quebec, 
Canada, has for many years held the position 
of being the only free public library in the 
Province of Quebec. There is no government 
grant, no endowment, no subscribers’ fee. The 
institution is entirely supported by the taxes 
of the municipality. Westmount is an “En- 
glish-speaking”’ town of 25,000 souls, with an 
[english mayor and council. Though geograph- 
ically surrounded by the city of Montreal, it is 
quite separate. 

This library does a remarkable reference 
work both inside and outside its own bounda- 
ries. The McGill University professors send to 
the library lists of the books their students will 
need during the semester. These are at once 
put on reserve, and throughout the college year 
the reference room is filled with students. A 
work with the local schools is also carried on, 
the teachers being furnished with post cards 
which read: “Next week my pupils will need 
matenigl OR... 66.6% ” When the reference 
librarian receives the card she at once collects 
all available material ready for the school chil- 
dren’s visit. The registered adult borrower is 
not forgotten, for anyone expressing a wish 
for material on any literary subject is furnished 
with a list of books available. 

The Book-of-the-Month Clubs and the adult 
education lists are not of any great value to 
English readers—usually they are scorned as 
“too American.” An Englishman likes plum 
pudding, but he likes to pick out his own plums. 

Westmount being a city of beautiful homes, 
with few shops, no hotels, no moving picture 
houses, no factories and no slums, the library 
makes a specialty of gardening books, music 
and the fine arts, cookery books, as well as all 
the stepping-stones of ancient and modern lit- 
erature. Best of all, Westmount Library has 
a large conservatory, where people desiring to 
read and smoke can enjoy themselves. In 1911 
a children’s room was opened, a model of its 
kind and said to be the finest in Canada. 


Library Act Passes Legislature 


Ax the last session of the New Brunswick 
Legislature a Library Act, based on the British 
Columbia Library Act, was passed. Nothing 
has been done as yet by the Library Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government, but their 
activities will be reported later. 
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Canadian Representative on Adult 
Education Commission Dies 


Tue Inspector of Public Libraries for the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, for sixteen years 
and for some years previously librarian of the 
Public Library at London, Ontario, W. O. Car- 
son, died on Sept. 27 after an illness that had 
kept him from his office for nearly a year. Mr. 
Carson was a prominent member of the A. L. 
A. and was the Canadian representative of the 
Adult Education Commission. He was past 
president of the Ontario Library Association, 
editor of the Library Quarterly Review of On- 
tario, and had been instrumental in organizing 
the library school which was so successful in 
raising the professional standards of librarian- 
ship in Canada. He was an efficient public offi- 
cial who knew his job and liked his job. No 
libraries died during his tenure of office, but 
many were saved and many new ones added. 
He will be greatly missed in Ontario. 


Magazines Sold by Auction in Public 
Library 


THe Westmount Library, Quebec, Canada, 
holds a yearly magazine auction the first Sat- 
urday evening in December, when periodicals 
for the coming year are sold to the highest 
bidder. One of the library board members acts 
as auctioneer. The magazines to be sold are 
alphabetically arranged, and a typed list gives 
the price each would cost the public if ordered 
yearly. We will suppose that the Amateur Pho- 
tographer is being sold. When half the original 
price is reached the auctioneer is satisfied to 
close the deal. The magazine remains on the 
reading table a full month, but when the new 
number replaces the old, the latter is pigeon- 
holed and bears the purchaser’s name. He can 
call for it at any time. This saves storage of 
dusty piles of magazines, ephemeral in value. 
Such magazines as the Strand, St. Nicholas 
and the Windsor sell well, and clean, bound 
copies in a more satisfactory binding than the 
library could afford otherwise can be bought 
with the money at the end of the year. Of 
course, there are a good many magazines used 
for reference that do not fall under the ham- 
mer, Hibbert’s Journal, National Geographic 
and the English reviews being in this class. 


From the Library Schools 


Western Reserve 


Tue twenty-sixth year of the School of Li- 
brary Science of Western Reserve University 
began on Sept. 17. The school again registers 
the maximum number of students—15 in the 
Senior Children’s Ccurse, 40 in the Graduate 
Group and 20 in the Undergraduate Group, a 
total of 75. Election of the Junior Children’s 
Course or the High School Course is made by 
students shortly after the beginning of the 
term. 

New members of the faculty, besides the 
Dean, Herbert S. Hirshberg, are Katherine C. 
Cook, °29, and Ruth Theobald, Instructors and 
Revisers. Blanche V. Watts, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, and Blanche A. Smith, Instructor, of 
the Cleveland College facultv, will give part- 
time instruction in the school. 

Closer coordination of the work of Cleveland 
College and the school is being effected, and 
credits are now allowed interchangeably. 

Publication by the School of Library Science 
of Western Reserve University of a directory 
of graduates, 1905-1929, in recognition of the 
twenty-hith anniversary of the schoo), gives 
alumni and the library world in general a com- 
plete dist, arranged a)phabetica)ly by class and 
by geographical location, of the alumni of the 
school, A limited number of copies are still 


available for distribution. 


Pittsburgh 
THe school opened on September 17th with 
an enrollment of fifty-one full-time students 
and three part-time students. The capacity of 
the school is limited and it was necessary to 
turn away numerous applicants who applied 
too late for admission. Ninety per cent of this 
year’s class are college graduates or as Aca- 
demic Library Students will receive their de- 
grees {rom their respective colleges at the end 
of the library school course. 

The curriculm as revised last year goes into 
effect with the opening of this term. Under 
the new arrangement the students are divided 
into courses for the whole year, instead of 
concentrating the specialized work in the sec- 
ond semester. Twenty-eight students have 
elected Library Work with Children, seven- 
teen General Library Work, and nine Library 
Work with Schools. : 

The personnel of the faculty remains the 
same, with the addition of Miss Elizabeth 
Nesbitt as instructor in work with children. 


Pittsburgh Reorganizes Curriculum 


Tue Carnegie Library School, Pittsburg’ 
announces a reorganization of its curriculum 
which will greatly strengthen its course in 
brary work with children. Beginning next fall, 
the children’s course will be almost entirely 
separated from the general and school library 
courses. Specialized study and practice in ch 
dren’s work will be given throughout the year 
instead of in the second semester only. 


Atlanta 


Tare attanta LipraRy SCHOOL opened its 
twenty-fifth year with a record enrollment oi 
forty students. The school is affiliated with 
Emory University, which grants the degree oj 
Bachelor of Arts in Library Science upon com- 
pletion of the course. It was established 
through the generosity of Andrew Carnegie in 
connection with the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta, the first municipally supported Itbrary 
in the Southeastern States. Georgia has the 
largest representation in this year’s class, with 
sixteen students. Seven are enrolled from 
South Carolina and others from North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Michigan. 


University of Minnesota 


T wirty-ricut students completed the full 
vear of professional training offered by the 
Division of Library Instruction of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Library Science Number of 
“Teaching” 
Tue September issue of Teaching, entitled 


“The High School Library,” is the Library 
Science Number, and its entire contents were 
prepared by the Department of Library Sci- 
ence of the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. It is a 60-page pamphlet and was 
edited chiefly by Mrs. Pine. 

In the few weeks that it has been off the 
press it has been distributed a)l over the State 
of Kansas. In addition to the hundreds of 
copies that have gone out over Kansas, requests 
for copies have come in to the library from 34 
other States. 
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Questions and Answers 


Special Collections of College Alumni 
Writings 

Question: Many college libraries now make 
collections of books and pamphlets written by 
their own graduates and faculty. What is the 
best way to catalog and arrange such a col- 
lection? Should this material be fully cata- 
loged in the main catalog, or is it satisfactory 
to have a drawer with very short author en- 
tries placed near where the collection is lo- 
cated? Is there a better way than either of 
these for a library that still has some 150,000 
volumes of poorly cataloged books to handle ? 
—C. K. D. 

Answer: My experience in handling special 
collections of the writing of the alumni has 
been limited to Princeton and the University 
of Michigan, both of which have large and 
important alumni collections. Answering this 
specific question, let me say that in my judg- 
ment this material should be fully cataloged 
in the main catalog. Of course, 1f there is not 
time to catalog any collection fully, short en- 
tries are better than none at all. Incidentally, 
at both Princeton and at Michigan it was found 
necessary to work out a special classification 
for the writings of the alumni and of the 
faculties. The interest at Princeton was large- 
ly in the class, and the pamphlets and books 
in the alumni collections were shelved by the 
class to which the author belonged. | presume 
this arrangement is sti)) maintained. We have 
worked out quite an elaborate scheme for the 
classification of this material at Michigan, and 
I suppose that practically every university and 
college maintaining alumni collections has made 
a similar arrangement. Finally, let me say 
that such collections have very great value. I 
recall that when Professor Riley was writing 
his history of American philosophy he found 
in the alumni collection at Princeton one of 
the most valuable groups of material that he 
was able to discover in the course of his re- 
search. This was doubtless due to the influ- 
ence of John Witherspoon and certain of his 
successors on their students. I imagine that 
similar influences and tendencies may be traced 
in other alumni collections. 

WILLIAM W. Bisnop, 
Librarian, University of Michigan. 


Answer: College libraries making collections 
of books and pamphlets written by their own 
graduates and faculty usually treat such col- 
lections in a special manner. 

The collection is used strictly for reference 
purposes, but may be fully cataloged in the 


main catalog. If there are added copies for 
circulation, these are to be fully catdloged in- 
stead and but little attention is called to the 
non-circulating copies. A note on the author 
card for the circulating copy is sufficient in 
this case. 

It is advisable to keep a special shelf list of 
these books, and it should be available for the 
use of the public at all times. 

ANTOINETTE GOETZ, 
University of California Library. 


Answer: 1 question whether there 1s any 
best way to catalog and arrange an alumni 
collection in a college or university library. 
lf time permits, the best plan is to have the 
entries included in the main catalog. Most 
authors, even major ones, like to see their gifts 
to the library included with the other material 
which is made available for use. Special sym- 
bols can be used with such entries, if it is de 
sirable to have the books located in a special 
place by themselves. 1f time does not permit, 
a catalog of short author entries for the whole 
collection may be adequate. 1 do not think, how 
ever, that the location of this catalog should be 
preferably near the collection itself as much 
as in some place where it may be accessible 
for the people who would use the collection. 
A special drawer in the general catalog might 
be desirable. Uf the cards are not mixed with 
the others, differences in the form of entry 
would not be serious. In any case care should 
he taken to have every card clearly marked 
with its special collection symbol, which should 
be as nearly self-explanatory as possible. Vi 
there are restrictions on the use of the collec- 
tion, some indication of this should he placed 
on the catalog or in some other place where 
would-be users of the collection could see it 

The collection, if not too large, is usually 
better arranged alphabetically by author than 
by subject. When it gets too large for this 
arrangement to be simple, a chronological ar- 
rangement by class graduation date is very 
often desirable, provided the collection is es- 
sentially an alumni collection and not a sub- 
ject collection for use. Whichever arrangement 
is adopted should be supplemented by entries 
in the catalog which will bring out the other 
side; that is, if it is arranged alphabetically, 
there should be a list by classes or subjects. 
If arranged by class or subject, there should 
be separate author entries or indexes in some 
place. Unti) this can be done the author ar- 
rangement is likely to be the most satisfactory 
in most cases. FRANK K. Wacrter. 

Librarian, University of Minnesota, 
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Library Organizations 


A. L. A. Activities 


Tue Committee on A. L. A. Activities held a 
meeting at Washington on May 15. Certain 
methods of procedure were decided upon at that 
time in carrying out its survey of the Associa- 
tion activities. They may be modified and they 
undoubtedly will be enlarged, but in general 
they are as follows: 

1. Attendance by the committee, as far as 
possible, at meetings of the Executive Board, 
Board of Education for Librarianship, Com- 
mission on the Library and Adult Education, 
Committee on, Library Extension, Editorial 
Committee, and other important committees. 

2. Examination of minutes and reports of 
various boards and committees. 

3. A meeting of the committee at A. L. A. 
headquarters to observe its activities first-hand. 

4. To obtain from a cross-section of the 
members of the Association their suggestions 
on and criticisms of the work and policies of 
the Association, The ones to whom requests 
for such suggestions would be sent would be 
chosen by some arbitrary method, perhaps, for 
example, the first five names at the top of each 
page of the A. L. A. handbook. 

5. Other suggestions will be solicited from 
representatives of special groups as occasions 
demand. 

6. To encourage members of the Association 
to bring suggestions or criticisms at any time 
to the committee. (Addresses are given below.) 

Members of the committee at the Washing- 
ton Conference attended meetings of the Exec- 
utive Board, Board of Education for Librari- 
anship, Committee on Library Extension, Edi- 
torial Committee and Membership Committee. 

Gratia A. Countryman, Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress. 

C. H. Compton, Chairman, St. Louis Public 
Library. 


Chinese Library Association 


Tue First Conference of the Chinese Library 
Association which, on account of the disturbed 
conditions in the country, could not be held 
before, took place in the new capital of Nan- 
king beginning Jan. 28 and lasting to Feb. 1. 
It was attended by 172 delegates, representing 
Mr. Hu Han-min and Mr. Tai 


16 provinces. 


Chi-tao, prominent leaders of the Kuomingt 
and influential members of the Central Exec, 
tive Committee, gave a cordial reception to tly 
delegates in their headquarters and _ stated 
most earnest terms that China’s civilization has 
been held back through the lack of modery 
libraries and library facilities such as to he}; 
scholars to do research work, and that the Ku 
mingtang will henceforth give its careful 
tention to the adequate support of libraries 
The Central Executive Committee of the kKuo- 
mingtang—the highest in authority—has, 
through the influence of Mr. Hu Han-min and 
Mr, Tai Chi-tao made a generous contribution 
of $2,000 to the Chinese Library Association 
to defray the expense of the First Annual Con- 
ference, and an additional grant of $1,200 to- 
wards the organization. Dr, Chiang, as Minis- 
ter of Education and also as Director of the 
Chekiang University District, invited the C. |. 
A. to hold its next conference in Hangchow in 
1930, when the Chekiang Provincial Library 
building and the museum will be completed 
This is another evidence that the leaders of 
the Nationalist Government have taken real 
interest in the library movement! 

The following six sectional meetings, all of 
which were well attended, were under charge 
of the following chairmen: 

Mr. T. L. Yuan, Library Administration. 

Dr. T. C. Tai, Library Architecture. 

Mr. D. U. Doo, Classification and Catalog- 
ing. 

Mr. S. Y. Li, Compilation of Bibliographies 

Mr. T. C. S. Hu, (Boone) Library Train- 
ing. 

Mr. S. T. T. Seng, (Boone) Filing and In- 


dexing Systems. 


Pasadena Library Club 


On June 1 the Pasadena Library held its 
last meeting of the year in the Lecture Hall 
of the Pasadena Public Library. Mrs. Brown, 
the retiring president, introduced as speaker of 
the evening Prof. Graham Laing, head of the 
Economics Department of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, whose subject was “His- 
torical Novels.” A brief business meeting was 
held, the treasurer’s report read, and a short 
talk given by Miss L. L. Littlejohn. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for 
the year: Willard O. Waters, President; Mrs 
Patricia Dutcher, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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California Library Association 


Tne thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association was held in Sacra- 
mento, May 6 to 8, with President Mabel R. 
Gillis presiding. His Excellency, Governor C. 
C, Young, welcomed the librarians at the first 
veneral session, and the usual reports of com- 
mittees and district officers were given. The 
address of the morning was given by State 
Librarian Milton J. Ferguson, who spoke on 
the South African Library situation, and was 
given a welcoming ovation by the meeting. 
The second general session was addressed by 
Vierling H. Kersey, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who spoke on the topic 
“The School Looks More and More to the 
Library.” The members were fortunate in hav- 
ing Prof. B. H. Lehman of the University of 
California give a series of three talks, one a 
day, on “Best Sellers and the Classics.” The 
topic for this session was Biography. 

A great many sections and round tables were 
held. The Trustees held a luncheon meeting. 
The Municipal Libraries Section met with Cor- 
nelia D. Plaister as president and the reference 
department’s service to the community was pre- 
sented from the small library and the large 
library viewpoint. “Know Your Public” was 
the topic discussed by Prof. Royal Roberts of 
the University of California. A paper prepared 
by Marion Humble of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers on “Changing Trends 
in Reading Habits’? was read by Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles of the Oakland Free Library. At the 
round table for children’s librarians, Evelyn 
T. Ross of the Fresno Free Library, gave a 
paper on the newer non-fiction books for chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Nell Steinmetz of the Los 
Angeles Public Library spoke on newer books 
of fiction and fancy. Jasmine Britton of the 
Flementary School Library of Los Angeles, 
recently returned from a year abroad, told of 
the newer children’s books of Europe, of the 
children themselves and their reading habits. 
The Special Libraries Section was in charge 
of W. A. Worthington. “Things in Print” 
was the title of a paper prepared by K. Dorothy 
Ferguson of the Bank of Italy in San Fran- 
cisco and read by Isabel Jackson of the same 
institution. Margaret Hatch of the Standard 
Oil Company, San Francisco, spoke briefly on 
the S. L. A., nationally and locally, and Eleanor 
Crowder of Los Angeles spoke for the South- 
ern Chapter. H. F. Ormsby, Secretary of the 
California Economic Research Council, spoke 
on “Business Research and the Librarian.” 

Work with the schools was the subject of 
the next general session. Margaret Girdner of 
the Galileo High School of San Francisco spoke 
on “Some High School Library Visions” ; 
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Jasmine Britton on “New Dimensions in 
Schools and Libraries,” and Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Chief of the Division of City Secondary 
Schools of the State Department of Education, 
on “What Our Young People Are Thinking.” 
Professor Lehman's last talk on Fiction was 
a happy climax to the series. 

Officers as follows: President, Mrs. Julia 
G. Babcock; Vice-President, John B, Kaiser; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel G. Gibson, Susan 
T. Smith of Berkeley was elected delegate to 
the A. L. A. meeting at Washington. 


National Catholic Educational 
Association 


Luerary problems peculiar to Catholic schools 
and colleges were discussed at the meetings 
of the Library Section of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, held in Toledo, 
Ohio, June 24-27. Papers and discussions re- 
lating to the choice of main entries and the 
selection of subject headings for ecclesiastical 
literature were given. The general feeling of 
the group was that the time had arrived for 
a more thorough and scholarly treatment of 
this type of literature in library cataloging. It 
was recommended that a commission be ap- 
pointed to make a careful study of the prob- 
lems and to prepare rules and aids for catalog- 
ing ecclesiastical literature in such a manner 
as to secure a more effective use of the mate- 
rial than has heretofore been possible. Classi- 
fication systems were considered with a view 
to explaining their respective advantages and 
disadvantages. Special attention was given to 
the treatment of material classed with Religion 
and Theology. Carl Vitz, Public Library of 
Toledo, and Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State 
University, took active part in the meeting as 
the official representatives of the American 
Library Association. 

The following officers were appointed for 
the coming year: Chairman, Francis EF. Fitz- 
gerald, St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.; 
Vice-Chairman, Sister M. Reparata, O.P., 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Secretary, 
Brother Francis H. Ruhlman, S.M., Univer- 
sity of Dayton, Ohio. 


An Error Is Corrected 


Tue September fifteenth issue of the Liprary 
JouRNAL had an error on page 757. A review 
of the School Library Yearbook stated that a 
directory of children’s librarians who are mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. was contained in the Year- 
book. The directory is actually one of school 
librarians but, through a printer’s error, the 
Table of Contents indicates that it is a direc- 
tory of children’s librarians. All those posses- 
sing copies should correct this error. 


In the Library World 
A New Idea for State Fairs! 


Tue CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY has a new 


scheme of pub- 
licity to be used 
at state fairs that 
may be of value 
to other libraries. 
This year 15,000 
bright yellow 
fans were print- 
ed with informa- 
tion regarding 
the California 
libraries, espe- 
cially the county 
service, and dis- 
tributed during 
the entire week 
of the fair. By 
using discretion 
about the hours 
of distribution 
and by only dis- 
tributing to 
adults, the sup- 
ply of fans last- 
ed through the 
entire week. 
Many people 
stopped to ask 
questions, and 
people from oth- 
er States were 
much interested aan SATE BRA 
in county service 


Kalamazoo Annual Report 


Tue fifty-seventh annual report of the Kal- 
amazoo Public Library, Mich., shows a reg- 
istration of 25,730, or 45 per cent of the es- 
timated population of 57,000 ; 94,213 
volumes on the shelves, of which 9238 are 
new. The circulation of books totaled 481,- 
240, or 84 per capita; in addition there 
were circulated 209,637 photographs and 
clipped pictures, 29,030 lantern slides, 1503 
collections of objects; a total of 723,606 
units, or 2364 per day. The recorded ref- 
erence questions at the central library and 
art department were 10,844, but it is im- 
possible to record all questions. The juvenile 
registration was 29 per cent of the total, 
and the juvenile circulation of books was 


and stated they were going to take the fa: 
back to their o\ 
States. In acd 
tion to the fa: 
the electric: 
lighted m: 
which was di 
played at t! 
Sesqui - Cente: 
nial, was used 
The booth for 
distributing the 
fans was neat 
the map so that 
the  connectio: 
between the two 
was made very 
nicely. The sta 
tistics on the 
map were 
brought up to 
date last year. It 
was felt that the 
effort and ex 
pense of this 
publicity was 
well worth while 
and that the dis- 
plays this year 
were more effec- 
tive than they 
had been for the 
past few years. 


New Mexico Opens Extension 
Service 


Tue Board of Regents of the Museum of 
New Mexico announces the opening of the 
State Library Extension Service provided 
for by the Ninth Legislature. The law rm 
quires the appointment of a director “who 
shall have professional training and exp: 
rience,” the director to serve also as libra 
rian of the Museum. The regents have 
asked Mrs. Julia Brown Asplund of Santa 
Fé to organize the work for the first vear, 
and she has accepted the position. 

The director will organize the libraries 
now in the custody of the Museum, includ 
ing that of the State Historical Society, 
and will, as far as possible, extend all the 


3914 per cent of the total. The total cost of resources of the institution to the citizens oi 
maintenance was $75,773.63, 60 per cent be- the State. She will also give advice and assis 
ing for salaries, 20.7 per cent for books, ete., tance to libraries and schools and will orga 
and 19.4 per cent for general expenses. This ize and maintain a system of traveling libraries 
is $1.3224 per capita, and $0.157 per volume to be sent to communities in the State which 


of circulation. are unable to support libraries of their own. 
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Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh Increases Ten Per Cent 


By lending 2,550,586 books for home reading, 
an increase of 10 per cent over last year, the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh broke all for- 
mer records. If the books which are bor- 
rowed from this library every week-day could 


Memorial Library at Burkestown, Va. 


T ie residuary estate of Francis Wright Clin- 
ton, president of the Danbury Hat Co. and 
a prominent art and book collector, is to be 
used for the erection of a community building 
at Burkestown, Va., under the terms of his 
will. The building is to be a library and re- 
creational center for the people of Burkestown 
and is to be known as The Clinton Memorial. 

Maybelle Reid, Western Reserve ‘28, has 
been appointed Elementary School Librarian 
for the Lakewood Public Schools and the Lake- 
wood Public Library. 


be placed beside the new Grant Building, they 
would rise 478 feet to the top of the beacon 
tower. A second pile would reach higher than 
the twentieth floor. Of this circulation of 
books 1,235,165 were juvenile. 


Fort Wayne Exceeds Million Mark 
Tue Fort Wayne Public Library, Indiana, 


exceeds the million mark in circulation this 
vear. A total of 1,039,507 books were circu- 
lated in the city and county to a total of 58,048 
registered borrowers. Of this circulation only 
48.96 per cent was fiction, a total of 530,428 
volumes of non-fiction being circulated. <A 
total number of 195,438 pictures, photographs 
and prints were loaned during the year and 
6228 clippings circulated. This yearly circu 
lation is an increase of 63,292 over last year’s 
circulation of 976,215 volumes. 





Among Librarians 


Public Libraries 


Atice Boyp, principal attendant of the 
Adult Education Department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, has been appointed the 
principal of this department. 

Rutu H. Carxins, N. Y. State 12, and 
head of the General Reference Division of the 
Seattle Public Library since 1921, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to serve as 
acting head of the Reference Department, Wel- 
lesley College Library. 

ADELINE Cook, Wisconsin ’23, for the last 
four years head of the Reference Department 
in the State College Library, Pullman, Wash., 
is taking Miss Calkins’ place in Seattle for a 
year. 

Jesste De Suonc, Western Reserve ’25, is 
now librarian of the Rice Branch Library in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ADELINE GILBERT, Western Reserve ’29, has 
entered the Davenport Public Library, Iowa. 

Mrs. Mary Jewett GILBert, St. Louis ’23, 
will succeed Miss Vinton on the St. Louis 
Library School faculty. 

Mrs. ANNE W. How Lanp has been con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Library Sci- 
ence (Sc.D. in L.S.) by the University of 
Georgia. 

Loutse FE. Jones, principal of the Adult Ed- 
ucation Department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, has been transferred to the prin- 
cipalship of the Philosophy and Religion De- 
partment. 

Doris MitTcHELL, Washington ’29, has been 
appointed Reference Assistant in the Seattle 
Public Library. 

DorotHy Moorman, St. Louis ’29, has 
joined the staff of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Public Library. 

ELLEN M. Quert, St. Louis ’29, has been 
appointed children’s librarian, Webster Groves, 
Mo., Public Library. 

Mrs. MArGARET SAVAGE Porter, Washing- 
ton ’28, has been appointed Assistant in the 
Stations Division, Seattle Public Library. 

ELEANOR Ricker, Western Reserve ’25, is 
now in the Kalamazoo Public Library, Mich- 
igan. 

HeLen C. Situ, Simmons ’24, was mar- 
ried in April to H. Lloyd Christensen of Lee, 
Mass. 

MarGaret E. VINTON has resigned from the 
St. Louis Library School faculty to go to A. L. 
A. headquarters as general assistant of the 
Board of Education. 


Dr. Williamson Honored 


Tue President of the French Republic | 
conferred upon Dr. C. C. Williamson, Direct:r 
of Libraries and Director of the School 
Library Service of Columbia University, the 
decoration of chevalier of the Légion d’honn. 
in recognition of his successful efforts to «: 
ganize American support for the rapid comp)e- 
tion of the printed catalog of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 


College and University Libraries 


Norau BatestTon, Pratt ’28, has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian to the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

PuyLuis Brown, Illinois '29, has accepted 
the position of head cataloger in Forsyth Li- 
brary, Kansas State Teachers College of Hays 

GLapys DooLitTLe, Simmons ’24, has been 
appointed senior reference assistant at the Uni- 
versity of California library, Berkeley. 


Special Libraries 


CORNELIA COCHRANE, Simmons ’26,_ has 
joined the staff of the Children’s Bookshop, 
New York City. 

Lypr1A HELLER, Western Reserve 28, is as- 
sistant in the Carnegie Institute Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jutta L. V. McCorp, librarian of the Geo- 
logical Survey for more than twenty-one years, 
retired in September. Guy E. Mitchell is des- 
ignated librarian in Miss McCord’s place. 

Miriam N. Marsu, Simmons ’27, is now on 
the staff of the General Theological Library, 
Boston. 

Sarah Louise Mitchell, librarian of the Ry- 
erson and Burnham Libraries of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, has resigned. Her resigna- 
tion took effect Sept. 1. 

Mrs. Mary Shakespeare Puech, Drexel ‘0°, 
librarian of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, since 1911, died after a brief illness on 
Aug. 29, in Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. F. W. Wappat, Pittsburgh 719, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Library, Pittsburgh. She plans to 
spend her time in writing and traveling. Miss 
Winifred Dennison, Pittsburgh ’21, formerly 
first assistant, has been appointed in charge of 
the library following Mrs. Wappat’s resigna- 
tion. 

HELEN E. WHEELER, Western Reserve '2”, 
has become librarian of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library, New York City. 
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Opportunities 
This column is open to librarians. 


Wanted—Experienced Branch Librarian (woman) 
ith Library School training. Must have at least two 
ears’ practical experience as a cataloger in a system 
where Dewey Decimal is used; an American citizen 
final paper) under 35 years of age and in good 
ealth. Entrance salary $168.75 a month. Free steam- 
» transportation trom New York or New Orleans, 
lary beginning date of sailing. Write Chief of Of- 
fice, Panama Canal, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—A young man, with suitable preliminary 
education, library school training and experience, 
if any, to enter medical library work in Greater New 
York. Initial salary $1,500 to $1,800, depending en 
tirely upon qualifications. In making application state 
we, nationality, religion, education, business or library 
xperience and knowledge of languages. Q20. 








Wanted—Experienced children’s librarian to  or- 
ganize work with children in a medium-sized library 
in California. Q-14 


\Vanted—General assistant by a library in the Mid- 
die West to aid in the catalog and high school de 
partments. Full education and professional training 
Opportunity for advancement within the 


desired. 
vear, if ability warrants. 5 

Library school graduate with technical, administra- 
tive and teaching experience would be interested ta 
hear of a position in one of the following fields: 
Readers’ adviser, book selection or order department. 
training class instructor, curator of special collection. 


P-16 


Position wanted near New York City by college 
ind library school graduate with over ten years’ ecx- 
perience. Desires head of a small library, head of a 
department or county work. P-17. 


Business librarian, college and library school grad- 
uate, with six years’ experience in business-technical 
library, available as chief librarian in commercial 
organization or to organize business branch of pub- 
lic library. P-11. 

Wanted—Reterence librarian with college and li- 
brary school training in a Western university library. 
Salary about $2,000. OR 





Man with A.B. degree and several years of library 
experience, now head of department in large city li- 
brary, desires position as assistant librarian or head 
of department in university or large public library. 


Q-11. 


Trained librarian, ten years’ experience, including 
administrative, cataloging, reference and extensive 
knowledge of public documents, desires position in 
West. Q-12. 

Cataloging position wanted by college and library 
school graduate with some experience. Q-16 





Position wanted by librarian with one year of 
training and 12 years’ experience in public and spe- 
cial libraries. Q-18. 


_ Experienced art reference librarian desires position 
in university or public library. Parisian French with 
five years’ experience in America. Q-15. 
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Young man with four years of college trainmg im 
which he specialized in literature would hke oppor 
tunity to gain library experience in a public or col 
lege library. Q-10. 


College and library school graduate with two years’ 
experience in library work desires position in- an 
Eastern or Southern State Q-13 

Position wanted in or near Chicago by university 
graduate with two years’ experience in catalog ce 
partment of a college library Q-21 


Librarian, with training and experience, interested 


in desirable position. School or college library work 
preferred, but would consider reference work in a 
public library or administrative work. Any location 
Good references. Q-22. 


THE CALENDAR 

Oct. 16-18—Illinois Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Urbana, III. 

Oct. 17-18—Nebraska Library Association, Annual] 
Meeting at Beatrice, Neb. 

Oct. 17-19—Missouri Library Association will meet 
at Jefferson City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-19—Massachusetts Library Club, Joint Meet 
ing with Western Massachusetts Library Club 
at Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass 

Oct. 19-22—University of North Carolina Southern 
Conference on Education, Second Annual Con- 
ference at Chapel Hill, N. C 

Oct. 21-22—Southeastern Library Association, Special 
Meeting at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Oct. 22-25—Pennsylvania Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Pocono Manor, Pocono Summit Sta- 
tion, Pa. 

Oct. 23-25—Indiana Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Gary, Ind. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Texas Library Association, Biennial 
Meeting at Waco, Tex. 

Nov. 1-2—New Mexico Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

Nov. 1-2—Virginia Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Lynchburg, Va. 

Nov. 7-8-—Indiana Library Trustees Association will 
meet at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 17-20—Children’s Book Week 

Nov. 21-23—Mississippi Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

Dec. 30-31—Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, II 


THE MENTOR 

Enduring stories of history and literature—of prog- 
ress and civilization—ot things and events that have 
made our world and things and events that are chang- 
ing it. Modern as tomorrow in dress and treatment 
of subjects, it appeals to open-minded, progressive 
readers who desire the finer things of life. 

Edited by Hugh Leamy, published in Springfield, 
Ohio, on the Ist of each month, 12 issues a_ year, 
subscription $2.50, one volume a year beginning Feb- 
ruary; Volume XVII began February, 1929. No title 
pages or indexes issued; indexed in Readers’ Guide 


Periodicals Available 


Ta following periodicals will be sent free 
by the New Jersey College for Women, New 
srunswick, N. J., to any individual or library 
willing to pay the transportation charges. 
Apply direct. 

American Mercury, Vebruary 1924, July 
1928; American Museum Journal, April 1911, 
November 1916, February 1917; American Re- 
view of Reviews, August, October, December 
1922, February, December 1923, April 1924, 
September 1925, August 1927; Art and 
Archaeology, November-December 1924, Jan- 
uary 1925; Atlantic Monthly, January, March- 
April 1858; January-February, April-Decem- 
ber 1920, May-July 1921, January, March, Oc- 
tober-December 1922, February-April, Oc- 
tober, December 1923, December 1924, April 
1929; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Review, April, 
June, September, November-December 1864; 
Bookman, May 1922, January- Chesabrysi) 1925 ; 
Boston Cooking School, 1901-02 incl.; Church 
Quarterly Review, Bound vols., v. 18-36, 38. 
53-97 ; Churchman, April 21, 1928; Commerce 
Monthly, November 1926; Country Life, May, 
July-October, 1927 ; Current Opinion, October 
1922, November-December 1924, January- 
April 1925; Dial, October-December 1920, 
April, June 1921, January (2 copies) May, 
July-. \ugust 1922, June 1926; Edinburgh Re- 
wew, Bound vols., v. 1-14, 17-18, 20-21, 23-32, 
34-35, Unbound, June 1822, December 1826, 
March 1827, October 1885; Forbes, July 15- 
December 15, 1927, January 1-September 1, 
1928; Foreign Affairs, September 15, 1922 
December 15, 1924; Garden and Home Builder, 
December 1926, April-May 1927; Golde n 
wook, September 1927 (3 oun: Good 
Housekeeping, September 1927 ; Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, January-February, 1851; 
November 1863, December 1876, January, 
April-May, August-September 1877, February 
1879, February, October-November 1880, Jan- 
uary, February, April 1881; Harper’s Maga- 
sine, April, July, September 1921, May, No- 
vember-December 1922, July 1927, June 1928; 
Harper's Weekly, October 29, 1859, January 
3, 1862, January 7, ebruary 4, March 4, April 

, 29, June 10, July 22, September 16, October 
14 November 11, 1871, January 6, February 3, 
March 2, 30, April 27, May 25, June 15, 22, 
July 20, August 17, September 14, October 12, 
November 9, 1872, January Bs March 1, 29, 
April 26, June 21, July August 16, 
September 13, October 11, = 8, 1873, 
April 11, 18, May 2, 9, 16, June 6, 1874, May 
4, 1889, Harvard Gouaanee Magazine, Bound 
vals., v. 3, 5: House Beautiful, December 1926, 


January 1927; Independent, March 18, Aj +; 
Ze, 22. May 13, 27, June 10, 24, July 8 22 
August 5, 19, September 2, 16, 30, October 14. 
28, November Zo; December 9, 1922, Jam 

20, February 17, March 3, 17, 31, April 14 8, 
May 26, June 9, 1923; Journal de Zerinut: 
Bound vols., v. 6-8, 12-13; Literary Di, 
February-March, October-December 1°22 
May 10, July 26, 1924, May-October, 1025, 
March 6, 13, May 29, July 17, 24, August 21, 
September 4, October 30, November 13, 20, 27. 
December 4, 1926, July 23, 30, August 6, 13, 
20, September 3, 10, 17, 1927, September-! ) 
cember, 1928, January 12, February 16, 23, 
March, 1929; Living Age, December 6, 1°24, 
Mercure de France, May-December (2 cop 
except May), 1920, January-March (2 copies 
except March) 1921, January-May (2 copies, 
except May), 1922; Methodist Magazine, Bound 
vol., v. 14; Monthly Packet, Bound vols., \ 
1-9; Musical Observer, September-October 
1922, January-August 1923; Nation, February 
21, 1923, January 14, os 2, Decembe 
9, ‘1925, May 9, 1928; N. A. Seumnal, ()e- 
tober- December, 1925; oe 'E. A. Resear 
Bulletin, November, 1926: National ees g, 
Mag. April-May, June, September, 1915, Oc 
tober 1916, May 1917, February 1918, |an- 
uary 1920; National Geog. Mag. Bound vy. 44, 
January-December 1924, February 1927; \v% 
Era, July, October 1927; New Republic, 
February 21, 28, March 28, April 18, No- 
vember 7, 14, 21, 1923; Putnam’s Monthi 
July-December 1854, January-December 185), 
or yards June 1856; Putnaim’s Magazine, Bound 
vol., - t Quarterly Review, Bound wey 
2-4, 6. 10-13, 15-16, 18-20, 23, 27-31, a, 
39, 41, 43, 50-51, 57, 92, 135. Index ‘first 
19 vols ; Revue des Deux Mondes, January-|e- 
cember 1893; January-December 1892; June- 
December 1914, January-June 1915; Saturday 
Review of Literature, July 11, 18, 1925, July 
31, August 7, September 18, 1926, October &, 
1927 ; Scribner's Magazine, December 1°22. 
April 1923; Sportswoman, January, December 
1928, February, May 1929; Theatre Magazin 
June (4 copies), 1928; Theatre (The) Bound 
vols., v. 1-2; Time, August 9, 23, 30, September. 
October 4, 11, 18, December 6, 1926; Trae 
March-August, October-December 1925, April. 
October-December 1926, April 1927 ; ]Vorid 
Work, January-April 1923, February, Apri! 
May, July, September-December 1925, Ji! 
uary-September, November-December 1926, 
January-March, 1927; Vale Review, Bound 
vols. v. 13, 15, October 1924, April 1925, July 
1927, 
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A Classified List of Magazines of Interest to Libraries 





THE ARTS 
\RT and ARCHAEOLOGY 


(his extraordinary magazine is profusely illustrated 
vith attractive halftones which appeal to all classes. 
fhe articles are by writers whose authority is un- 
questioned. Archeological events of particular in 
terest and important art topics or exhibitions are cov- 
ered in each issue. 

Edited by Arthur Stanley Riggs, published by Art 


and Archeology Press, Inc., Architects Building, 
Washington, D. C. Subscription $5.00 per annum, 


appears about the 10th of each month, two volumes 
a year, beginning with January and July, title pages 
and indexes in the January and June issues, indexed 
in Readers Guide and Current Magazine Topics. 


AVIATION 
AERO DIGEST 
A technical and general news survey of the avia- 
tion industry and flying activities. Includes, in addi- 
tion to the above, news of the air services, foreign 
aeronautical news, junior activities, the latest inven- 
tions and designs in aircraft, engines, accessories, ete. 
Profusely illustrated throughout. 
Edited by George F. McLaughlin, published at 220 
West 42nd Street, New York City, the Ist of an 


month, 12 issues a year, subscription $3.00. 


EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


The strong editorial board which heads the Indus- 
trial Education Magazine is composed of five men of 
national reputation in the field of industrial educa- 
tion. Their knowledge and vision are prime factors 
in giving this magazine recognized editorial leader- 
ship. 

Since its establishment in 1899 the magazine has 
been devoted exclusively to the industrial phases ot 
modern education. In the years of changing empha 
sis it has been “a watchman on the wall,” scanning 
the horizon and faithfully reporting developments. It 
~—_ authoritatively all forms of school shop work 
by departments, including woodwork, metal work, me- 
chanical drawing, printing, auto mechanics, electrical 
work and farm mechanics. 

Published monthly, 12 times a year, by The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill, Charles A. Bennett, editor ; 
William T. Bawden, managing editor, subscription 
price $2.00 per annum. 


EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The professional Journal of the American Home 
Economics Association, devoted to the interests of 
eficient living in the home, the school, the institution 
and the community. Records the results of investi- 
gation and research, and points out their relation to 
better living conditions. Works for the improvement 
of home economics teaching in the classroom and in 
extension work. 

Edited by Helen W. 
20th Street, Baltimore, Md., 


Atwater, published at 101 East 
the Ist of month, 12 


issues a year, subscription $3.00, title page and index 
in December issue, indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


HUMOR 


LIFE 

Wit, humor, sentiment and satire in pictures, verse, 
paragraphs and short articles. Theater, movie and 
book reviews; tree theater ticket service; crossword 


picture puzzles and other humorous contests. 

Edited by Norman Anthony, published at 598 Madi 
son Avenue, New York City, each Friday, 52 
a year, subscription —_ two volumes a year begin 
ning January and July, Volume 94 began July 1, 1929, 
no title pages or indexes. 


LITERARY 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
America’s most popular monthly. Inspiring tales 
of true life achievement. Wholesome, vivid articles 
on nature, science, humor, sports. Four great novels 
and a wealth of stimulating new ideas. Unequalled 
in the magazine field for readers of all ages. 
Edited by Merle Crowell. Published in Spring fie ld, 


Issucs 


Ohio, on the 20th of month preceding date of issue, 
l2 issues a year, subscription $2.50, two volumes a 
year beginning January and July, Volume CVIII be 
gan July, 1929. Indexes issued upon request from 
Springfield, Ohio. 

THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 


literature and discussion 
international relations, 
includ 
fiction 


A general magazine of 
covering the fields of politics, 
social and economic affairs, arts and science, 
ing poetry and book reviews, and occasionally 
of high merit. 

Edited by James Southall Wilson, published at the 
University of V irginia on the 15th of the month pre 
ceding date of issue, issued quarterly, subscription 
$3.00, one volume a year beginning January, Volume 
V began January, 1929, title pages and indexes mailed 
on request, indexed in Magazine Subject Index, In- 


ternational Index, and Current Magazine Contents 
MAGAZINES FOR BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE 


A magazine for all boys, published monthly by the 
soy Scouts of America. Inspiring and interesting ad 
venture in all parts of the world in short story and 
serial form, stories and instructive articles on all 
sports by leading authorities, coaches and well-known 
athletes ; stories and articles and departments on avia 
tion, photography, stamp collecting, handicrait, Scout 
ing and all boy hobbies. 


Twelve issues a year, subscription $2.00. 


MUSIC 
MUSICAL DIGEST 
A magazine for the music lover; popular rather 


than professional in appeal ; feature articles touching 
latest developments in music, radio and the sound 
films; artist personalities—their lives and their work; 
ten or more beautiful full-page portraits and pic 
torial features in each issue; departments of opera, 
concerts and world music events. 

Edited by Pierre Key, published at 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, the 15th of the month preceding 
date of issue, 12 times a year, subscription $3.50, one 
volume a year, beginning January, no title pages ot 
indexes issued. 
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MUSIC 

TOR NOTES 

A brilliant modernistic weekly for the musically 
alert; music news and gossip briefly and entertain- 
ingly told; cleverly i)lustrated with origina) sketches 
and cartoons; Pierre Key's weekly review of metro- 
politan happenings; a panoramic glimpse ot everyone 
and everything of interest seen and heard each week 
in the world’s music centers; humor; satire; new 
music, books and records reviewed 

Kdited by Pierre Key, published at 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, issued weekly October to May, 
monthly June to September, subscription $2.00, Volume 
[, beginning Oct. 19, 1929, 


MAGAZINES FOR WOMEN 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


Covers woman's work and tmiterests both outside and 
inside her home. Articles by leading women writers 
on careers, modern phases of marriage and home- 
making, women’s civic activities, club service, person- 
ality sketches, current events from woman's view 
pot, 

Edited by Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Ave 
nuc, New York, published the lst of each month, 12 
issues a year, subscription $2.50, one volume per year 
beginning January, Volume XIII began January, 1928, 
indexes issued loose in January of next year, in- 
dexed in Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine Con- 
tents 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
Brilliant, modern 
novels by foremost authors, fascinating short stories, 
vital articles and friendly departments tor fashions, 
cooking, better babies, interior decoration, beauty 
hints and every other interest of modern woman. 
Complete home service 

Edited by Gertrude B. Lane, published in Spring- 
field, Ohio, on the 20th of month preceding date of 
issue, 12 issues a vear, subscription $1.00, one volume 
a year beginning January, Volume LVI began Janu- 
ary, 1929. No title pages or indexes issued, indexed 
in Readers’ Guide and Dramatic Index. 


OUT OF DOORS 
NATURE AND OUT OF DOORS 

The most beautiful magazine of its kind, featur- 
ing articles on birds, animals, flowers, fish. insects, 
the skies, the weather and all the facts of Nature 
and the outdoors. A wealth of material brought 
from many places by special e xpeditions and photog 
raphers. Scientifically accurate as to fact. 

Edited by Percival S. Ridsdale, published at 1214 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., on the 20th 
of the month preceding date of issue, 12 times a year, 
subscription price $3.00, two volumes a year begin- 
ning January and July, Volume XIV began with the 
July issue of 1929, title pages and indexes bound in 
the June and December issues each year, indexed in 
Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine Contents. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Greatest of women's magazines. 


THE SURVEY 

Covers the entire field of social welfare—family 
welfare, child welfare, community organization, hous- 
ing, delinquency, health, industry, ete. 


Edited by Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19th St 
New York City, published the Ist and 15th of 
month, 24 issues a year. The issue on the fr 
each month is Survey Graphic. Subscription $5 
two volumes a year beginning Oct. 1 and Api 
Volume LXIII1 begins Oct. 1, 1929, title pages 
indexes issued loose in April and October, indes 
in Readers’ Guide. 


TRAVEL 
HOLIDAY (Formerly American Motorist) 

This, the national magazine of the American A 
mobile Association, is an all-inclusive travel pub) 
tion, and should interest Holiday-ers everywhe: 
Unique and interesting features carried by national! 
known writers on trips to take, how to go, what 
see. Because of the nature of the contents, this n 
azine is valuable reference publication on travel 
keep on file. 

Published by the A.A.A., world’s largest federa 
tion of motor car owners, at Pennsylvania Avenu 
and 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., the Ist 
ot each month, 12 issues a year, subscription $1.5( 
annually, one volume each year, beginning Januai 
no title or index pages loose. 


TRAVEL 

A magazine devoted to travel and exploration 
to the life and customs of people in all parts of th 
world. Articles by many writers of distinction. P: 
iusely iMustrated with superb photographs. 

Edited by Coburn Gilman, published at 7 West lot 
Street, New York City, the 25th of month precedin 
date of issue, 12 issues a year, subscription $4.00, tw: 
volumes a year beginning May and November, Vol 
ume LIL began November, 1928, title pages and | 
dexes issued loose in May and November, indexed i 
Readers’ Guide and Current Magazine Contents. 


WEEKLY 
COLLIER’S 

Newsy, lively, full of impetus, the most human and 
the most widely quoted weekly in all America. Fear- 
less, fascinating articles on politics, outdoors, dramas, 
sports, wit and modern life. Stirring fiction b 
leading writers. Every week a concise, spirited pan 
rama of American life. 

Edited by William L. Chenery. Published 
Springfield, Ohio, every Saturday, 52 issues a year 
subscription $2.00, two volumes a year, beginning 
January and July, Volume LXXXIV began July, 
1929. No title pages or indexes issued, indexed in 
Readers’ Guide and Dramatic Index. 


hy: ORLD AFFAIRS 
THE LIVING AGE 

Politics, art, literature, travel in foreign countries 
Keeps wide-awake Americans abreast of events all 
over the world by giving them complete articles drawn 
from 300 foreign sources. Established 1844. 

Edited by Quincy Howe, published at 253 Broad 
way, New York City, on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, 24 issues a year, subscription $6.00, 2 volumes 
a vear beginning Sept. 1 and March 1, Volume 337, 
No. 4345, began Sept. 1, 1929, title pages and indexes 
issued loose in October and April, indexed in Readers 
Guide, Dramatic Index, and Current Magazine Co 
tents 
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Our Inend, the dog Maeteriionk 
Trae bear stories Mither 
Rung-necked graaly Mills 


Wild life we the Kockies Hits 

Jum, Une story of & backwouds 
pohce dog 

Biography of a silver fos 




















No. 420-A 


CHOOSE FROM 
THIS LIST 


Juvenile Book Marks 


For the Youngest Readers 
Stories of Adventure 
Animal Stories 

Books for Girls 

Recent Book for Boys 
Goops 

Brownies 

How to Open a Book 
Dutch Twins 


Adult Book Marks 


~ 











Aviation 

Notable American Books 
Interesting Novels of Today 
Pleasant Fiction 


‘se of the Library 


The Card Catalog 
Be Considerate 


How to Use the Library 


Decimal Classification 


Book Mark 
Small Book Mark 


Graded Lists 
Ist to 8th Grade 
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Increase 
Circulation 

with Demco 
Bookmarks! 


IBRARIANS everywhere are showing steady in- 
creases in circulation from the use of Demco 
bookmarks. Bookmarks present to the reader a 

list of varied books on related subjects. They are offered 
in series of adult, juvenile and graded lists. 

The reasons for the success of these bookmarks are 
obvious. When a person is reading a certain type of 
literature, he is usually interested in other volumes deal- 
ing with the same subject. These markers give a com- 
plete, well-rounded selection of similar books. The 
books listed are carefully chosen. 


Attractive and Economical 


Demco bookmarks are attractively illustrated and printed 
on high quality, sturdy stock. They cost but littlek— 
100 for 25c; 1000 for $2.00, and $1.60 per 1000 in 
lots of 2000 and more. We will imprint them with your 
name at a charge of $1.75 per 1000. 


Order a supply today. Use them continually and cir- 
culation will mount rapidly. Choose from the list at the 


left. 


Demco Library Supplies 


121 South Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


—— 


—— — 








Please mention THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Special Notice to Fine Art Libraries and Collectors 


} Messrs. 3. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd., have only a few copies left of the truly magnificent CATA- 
| LOGUE OF THE PICTURES FROM THE 


IVEAGH BEQUEST AND COLLECTIONS 


Just printed privately as a memorial to the late Earl of Iveagh, by the Trustees. The book contains an 
Introduction by Sir Charles Holmes, the Kenwood Catalogue and 60 large photogravure plates of the 
highest quality. Bound in half-Levant, with the Iveagh Arms embossed on side in gold. Size 20”x1514”. 


PRICE £21.0.0 (postage extra) 
Order at once, from 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 


4 Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2 New York Agency—z21 Pearl Street 


























SLOWLY BUT SURELY 


Every year more librarians come to a realization that it is poor business to 
. ° ° e a. ' 7 . e 
purchase any book, liable to large circulation, in anything but Resewed Binding 


preferably BUCKRAM. 





THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
1 Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book of Any Publisher 
We Would Do It in Any Binding 














“H R H CLOOPASTE is 


surely splendid.” 


| 
“Ie is by far the bes 
paste we have ever used. 
N. 


a FREE SAMPLE TIN, 
it will be sent with pleasure. 


—A LIBRARIAN, 


PR A 


away after setting. 


From 30c. per pint to $ 1.50 per gallon 


i ale a Tight , 


—A LIBRARI. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


If you have not as yet become acquainted with 


our new HR HGLOOPASTE ask us for 


TE H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we 
(al _ know for general book-mending and all ordinary 
(,LOOPAS LL office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake 
MERE. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 




















ACCURACY _LEGIBILITY SPEED The Simple Efficiency 


THE DICKMAN BOOK 
CHARGING SYSTEM 


(trade mark reg.) 








has been clearly demonstrated by the 
continued demand for installation from 
representative Public and University 
Libraries thruout the world. 

May we serve YOU? 
A complete assortment of Superior Sup- 
plies for the Circulation Department. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY 


148 W. 23rd St. 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 











Please mention THe LiprARy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 











LL (CTOBER 15, 1929 
sTATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
\GEMENT, CIRCULATION, Ecc... RE- 


QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
,UGUST 24, 1912, Of the Lrprary JoURNAL, pub- 
lished twice-a-month, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1929. 

STATE OF NEW York, ( os 

sunTY OF NEW York, | °” 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 


| County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Hol- 
, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is Business Manager ot the 
k. R. Bowker Co., publishers of the Liprary JouRNAL, 
and that the following to the best oi his know]- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
nanagement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
i to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher. 
itor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Is, 





Publisher. . - s ee Ee — Co. 
62 West 45th St.. New York 
Editor ; . R. R. Bowker 
62 West 45th St. New York 
Vanaging Editor ; BERTINE E. WESTON 
62 Ww est 45th St., New York 
Business Manage) . Joun A. HOLDEN 
62 West 45th St., New York 
>? That the owners are: 

: R. R. BowKer Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
R. R. BowKEr, 62 West 45th St.,.New York. 
Marran A. Ossorne, Buffalo, N. Y. 

! A. Hoven, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
* G. Meccuer, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
a R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. C. Frasca, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
1 more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: 

NONE. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the persons or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given: also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company 

trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
ither than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
iation, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
irect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 

is so stated by him. 


or 


J. A. Hoipen, Sec 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th dav of September, 1929. 

\RMOND FRASCA, 


Notary Public, 


vat ’ 
reiar\ 


N. ¥., No. 165, 
Reg. No. IF 105. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931) 


New York Co., 


[Se al] 


Wanted—Second ‘hand ecard cabinet. 


Six or nine trays—golden oak, Library Bureau 


make. State size and price. 
MARY HUTCHINGS, Librarian 
Falls City, Nebr. 


Please mention Tiigr LIBRARY 
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~ FRENCH BOOKS 


of all French publishers. Largest assort- 
ment. Lowest prices and best attention are 
especially accorded to Universities, Colleges 


and Public Libraries. Latest Catalog Ready. 


French & European Publications 
49 West 46th St. New York 


{ 
| 











THE 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 


Inc. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Is the largest 


Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 


and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


- 























Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


Promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported 
free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 
OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 











of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 
lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries | 


Correspondent Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Telephone: Chelsea 5670 _Open Evenings 











WANTED 
JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE complete 
file or long series, 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 47—70 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC, 
20 Kast 21 St., New York. 


| 
| 














MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 
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in answering advertisements 
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READY OCT. Ist 


THE PICTURE MAP 


OF 


FRANCE 








All the places of historical and 
literary significance are depicted 
in delightful drawings and beau- 
tiful color upon this new map of 
France. It is designed, drawn 
and colored by Harold Haven 
Brown. Its full size is about 25 
x 32 inches, reprinted in 6 colors. 


In this map one catches the charm 
as well as visualizes the places that 
are renowned in French history 
and literature. The careful detail 
of the border $ketches is apparent 
even in the miniature reproduction 
shown above. 


Price $2.50 


Ve are also publishers at the same price of 


Map of Great Adventures 
Map of America’s Making 


Book Lovers’ Map of British Isles 
Picture Map of the Holy Land 


Book Lovers’ Map of America 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 








Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 














(Chen the Demand is 
Distinctiveness 


LIBRARIES with interiors outstanding from a point of 
distinctiveness and individuality are invariably planned by 
Library Bureau designers. 


Such was the case in the Greenwich (Conn.) Public Library. 
L. B. designers working in conjunction with the architects 
prepared special equipment to conform with the archi- 
tecture of the building. The result is a pleasing harmony 
of furnishings, proper spacing ..a generally better arranged 
and more efficient library. 


You, too, can benefit from L. B. experience. Constructive 





suggestions made without obligation. Write the nearest 
L. B. man today. 


Library Bureau Division= 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


205 East 42nd St., New York City 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. Los Angeles, Calit San Francisco, Calif. 

















Mas 


The New York Public Library 
FIFTH AVENUE and 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


In the Bindery of this great institution, 
materials are selected only after the most 
rigid and exhaustive comparative tests. 


Interlaken 
“Art Buckram” 
is used here 
Exclusively 


INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTHS 
Are Made by 
THE INTERLAKEN MILLS 
MAIN OFFICE: N. Y. OFFICE: 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING Z a tal 18 THOMAS ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Agents in principal cities NEW YORK CITY 




















